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THE BITCHES’ 
BREW 


OR, THE PLOT AGAINST 
BERTRAND RUSSELL 


by MYRA BUTTLE 


Two years ago Myra Buttle made her debut 
with The Sweeniad, a satire on T. S. Eliot 
which caused great excitement on both sides 
of the Atlantic. Encouraged by her recep- 
tion, Miss Buttle followed up her success 
with a fantasy poking fun at Arnold 
Toynbee entitled Toynbee in Elysium. 
Once again the hitherto unknown shopgirl 
scored a hit— and with the historians as 
well as the critics. 

Now Myra’s third work is presented to 
the public, and many think that it is her 
best. (Earl Russell read the MS with en- 
joyment.) This time, however, her main 
object is not to criticize but to praise, and 
the greatest philosopher of the age is 
presented in his role of enemy of cant, 
the exposer of ‘success’, champion of 
freedom, the advocate of human survival, 
and the friend of the arts. 

The fantasy is gay and_ sparkling 
throughout, there is much telling argument 
and much light relief, and altogether The 
Bitches’ Brew is a scintillating production 
which will further enhance Myra’s reputa- 
tion as a Satirist, lyricist, and social 
commentator. 
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Fourteenth Annual Conference 
of the Rationalist Press 
Association Ltd 


ST HILDA’S COLLEGE, OXFORD 


Friday, July 22, to 
Tuesday, July 26, 1960 


* 


HUMANIST 
AND CHRISTIAN 
MORALITY 


The Speakers will include 


PROF P. H. NOWELL-SMITH 
THE HUMANIST BASIS OF ETHICS 


VICTOR PURCELL 
NON-CHRISTIAN MORALITY 


OLAF DREWITT 
CHRISTIANITY AND SEX 


RITCHIE CALDER 
SCIENCE AND MORALITY 


* 


Accommodation and Lectures, £7 
(Members of the RPA and kindred societies) 


Students, £4 10s 
YOU ARE CORDIALLY INVITED 


APPLY NOW TO 
RPA LTD, 40 DRURY LANE, LONDON, WC2 


Non-members, £8 
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FORM OF BEQUEST TO THE RPA 


Reapers of The Humanist who are in sympathy with the 
objects of the Rationalist Press Association are invited 
to remember the organization when making their Wills. 
Appended is a form of bequest which may be useful to 
friends who are desirous of allocating by Will or Codicil 
a part of their estate to assist in the dissemination of 
rational views on religion and cognate subjects: 


‘I GIVE to the Rationalist Press Association Limited, 
whose registered office is situated at 40 Drury Lane, 
London, WC2, the sum of (here insert amount, adding 

‘ Free of Legacy Duty "’, if so desired), to be applied 
to the general purposes of the said Association: ant @e 
receipt of the Secretary for the time being shall be re 
sufficient discharge to my Executors for such legacy.’ 


On making a bequest to the Association it is desirable 
that intimation should be forwarded to the Secretary. 











The Reformation 
By ARCHIBALD ROBERTSON 


A critical reassessment of the causes and 
consequences of the Reformation in the 
light of modern scholarship. 
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Members’ edition, 10s 6d 
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The Humanist OUT OF STEP 


Incorporating Literary Guide 
and Rationalist Review ()sssiee humanism is not a single party, but 





a coalition. The recent controversy in this journal 
about the attitude humanists should adopt 
VOLUME 75 NUMBER 6 JUNE 1960 towards religion makes this clear. On page 174 we publish 
the reactions of a young scientist, and no doubt many 
share his dislike of making religion the chief target of 


CONTENTS attack. Many more of our readers, to judge from letters 

received, think that we should not pull our punches. These 

PERSONALLY SPEAKING 164 are legitimate differences, but they must be disentangled 

DOES ‘SURVIVAL’ MAKE both from arguments about tactics and purely verbal con- 

SENSE? fusions. It is possibly true that ridicule may repel the 

Antony Flew 166 waverer and it is certainly a tricky weapon to use. We 

FAILURE OF TOWN PLANNING shall not persuade people to join us if we start by spitting 

Ian Allan 168 iin their faces. On the other hand, only the most desiccated 

THE PATH FROM ROME rationalist can fail to be moved to an indignant explosion 

James Plender 171 when monstrous cruelties are sanctioned by religious 

HUMANISM AND ‘ THE beliefs. If there is nothing to be angry about, there is no 
HUMANIST ’ 


174 need for a humanist movement, It would have no dynamic. 


Rex G ille Gooch hire , 
prlagierincosmmhiant It could never become more than a sprinkling of polite 


STANDING ROOM ONLY 


G H. Taylor 176 debating societies losing whatever distinctiveness it hoped 
poate to acquire in an amiable search for ‘common ground’. 
= yt A eae The fact that humanism is an essentially secular outlook 
M. Davidson 178 must not be blurred over. We may call it ‘ Morality with- 
- cut religion’, with Mrs Knight, or ‘ Religion without reve- 
5 a pie , Soe 180 lation ’, with Sir Julian Huxley. ‘ Religion’ is then given 
different connotations, though admittedly some of the 
=~ pearkeg > 184 philosophical assumptions behind these phrases may be at 

Is variance, 
HUMANIST GUIDE TO BOOKS = 185 The best image of organized humanism is of an army 
, THE a _ marching towards the same goal but in ragged lines and 
a out of step. To complain that they are not moving with 
C2 LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 187 the perfect precision of the goose-step is beside the point. 
———| HUMANIST FRONT 191 It is not a totalitarian army. Some people join a humanist 
——TlIcRosswORD PUZZLE 192 organization in the expectation that they will be told what 


to believe in and what to do about it. They are disap- 
pointed to find that they are not in a church, that no 
n orders are given, that they have to find everything out 

for themselves. But there is no infallible authority, human 








Editorial Offices or divine, to which humanists can appeal. We have to use 

40 DRURY LANE, LONDON, WC2 ‘ Ppe . 
and COVent Garden 2077 the only resources we have — such intelligence as we are 
the Publishing Offices born with and such imperfect knowledge as is available. 
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SLOane 6255/6 in our aim —to help all human beings to make the most 
Advuiiinaiiin Uline of their lives within the inescapable limits of man’s natural 
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HUMANISTS ON THE MARCH 


HE sight of Ritchie Calder 
| and Canon Collins, side 
by side at the head of the 
Aldermaston marchers, is a suf- 
ficient answer to those who pro- 
test that humanists should find 
something better to do than 
throw mud at church windows. 
The Canon bases his objection 
to nuclear warfare primarily on 
grounds which only make sense 
to a Christian. Calder, like Rus- 
sell, is solely concerned with 
the threat to mankind. They 
don’t halt to argue this out; 
they agree to differ and con- 
tinue to march. Not all human- 
ists—and certainly not all Chris- 
tians—agree with unilateral 
disarmament. There is_ valid 
argument against it, the force 
of which I recognize though it 
fails to convince me personally. 
Official keepers of conscience 
still hesitate on the moral issue. 
The American Catholic Worker, 
to which I called attention last 
month, makes this comment: ‘It 
would be an ironic tragedy if 
a hundred years from now a 
handful of survivors of a nuclear 
war were to hear a pronounce- 
ment by a handful of surviving 
bishops declaring “If anyone 
says that it is lawful to defend 
himself with nuclear or biologi- 
cal weapons of an indiscrimin- 
ate nature, let him be anathe- 
ma”. But it could happen.’ 


McCarthy’s Ghost 

HOSE readers who recently 

rebuked me for doubting 
whether a Catholic President 
of the United States would 
help the moves towards an in- 
ternational détente should pon- 
der on a remarkable sermon 
preached by Cardinal Spellman, 
Archbishop of New York. The 
place was appropriate, the 
Pentagon; the day, Good Fri- 
day, rather less so. The ghost 
of the late Senator McCarthy 
seemed to hover over the inner 
courtyard, in Arlington, as the 
Cardinal warned against ‘tyran- 
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Cardinal Francis J. Spellman 
[Karsh 
nical foes masquerading as 
friends’. Here is his peroration: 
‘If Americans are vacillating 
and weak ; if we continue to be 
soft towards other Americans 
unworthy of the honour of 
being citizens of this blessed 
nation; if we do not strive to 
eliminate Communists who have 
infiltrated America’s govern- 
ment, defence plants, educa-. 
tional institutions, and even the 
Armed Forces; if we continue 
to play into the enemy hands— 
the day may come when our 
bountiful and beautiful America 
will be sabotaged, not only by 
enemies outside her shores, but 
with the co-operation of traitor- 
ous-hearted individuals pretend- 
ing to be patriotic Americans. 
And if America’s way of life 
perishes, freedom will perish 
everywhere.’ 


The Unquiet American 
ow Cardinal Spellman’s 


warning works out in 
America itself is illustrated by 


the fate of Hollywood script. 
writer Albert Maltz, victim for 
thirteen years of the great witch. 
hunt. Until recently he had been 
writing scripts under various 
disguises, like many othe 
authors whom no one dared 
admit to exist. He was brought 
out of enforced anonymity by 
Frank Sinatra, only to be 
dropped because of the outcry, 
Sinatra had no choice when he 
undertook to campaign for John 
F. Kennedy. The candidate for 
the White House could not risk 
being associated even so re 
motely with an alleged Holly. 
wood Red. 

It is anybody’s guess whether 
the militant anti-Communism 
of the American hierarchy will 
counter-balance the objection to 
a Catholic President. Kennedy 





certainly gives the impression 
of being more scrupulous than 
Nixon and he has been at pains 
to insist that his religious allegi- 
ance will not divide his loyalty. 
He is opposed to the union of 
Church and State, which has 
been the bedrock principle of 
American politics for 200 years. 
He will not even approve of 
sending an Ambassador to the 
Vatican. But if he wins he will 
be subjected to strong pressures, 
and the politically - minded 
Cardinal Spellman may even 
dream of playing Grey Emin- 
ence. The news from Paris has 
just reached me, too late for 
comment this month. It is 
always later than we like to 
think. 


Sons of Ham 

HERE are a good many mis- 

conceptions about the Dutch 
Reformed Church in South 
Africa. Because of its Calvinist 
tradition it believes that the State 
should be subordinate to the 
Church—which is the opposite 
line to Lutheranism. Conse: 
quently it cannot possibly evade 
responsibility for the actions of 
the Government. Its disapproval 
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would have a tremendous effect. 
But it has not given the slightest 
sign that it has doubts on the 
morality of apartheid. The very 
word was brought into politics 
by Dr Malan, one of the many 
Nationalist leaders recruited 
from the ranks of the ministry. 
The principle of apartheid was 
adopted by the Cape Synod a 
hundred years ago, but to sup- 
port the extreme form in which 
it is now expressed the Church 
diligently searched the Scrip- 
tures and found what was 
wanted. 

It would have been better if 
the Church had searched its own 
historical records. The first 
Dutch settlers saw nothing 
wrong even in inter-marriage 
with the Hottentots. Their atti- 
tude toughened when they came 
into contact with Bantus who 
greeted the invaders with spears. 
The Boers behaved no worse 
than other colonialists, but they 
invented a religious myth to 
excuse their subsequent con- 
duct. They held that the blacks 
were sons of Ham, condemned 
by God to perpetual inferiority 
—and they still believe this. 
Challenged by Archbishop Joost 
de Blank, the Church leaders 
tartly rejoined that they recog- 
nized the equality of all men 
before God. But not, obviously, 
before the Government of South 
Africa. All men are equal—but 
whites are more equal than 
blacks. 


Morals Without Miracles 


ELCOME publicity to the 
humanist point of view 
was given recently in the corres- 


pondence columns of the New 
Statesman, thanks to Mr. F. 
Amphlett Micklewright. He 


called attention to one funda- 
mental difference between Chris- 
tian and humanist morality—the 
theme, incidentally, of this year’s 
RPA Annual Conference. Chris- 
tian ethics are based on dogma, 
whereas the humanist approach 
is empirical. The Liberal Pro- 
testants of the nineteenth cen- 
tury imagined that they could 
eliminate the miracles without 
affecting the morals. They did 
hot see that this was a kind of 
Indian rope trick. They suffered 


the hallucination that precisely 
the same morals could remain, 
as it were, suspended in the air 
without support. As Mickle- 
wright pointed out, the Chris- 
tian doctrine on marriage de- 
pends solely on a _ supposed 
revelation in which fewer and 
fewer people believe. 

I was not surprised that some 
correspondents raised the red 
herring about humanists having 
no basis at all for morality, The 
basis, of course, is the sheer 
necessity of making rules in 
order to live with other people. 
A space-man, marooned on the 
moon, would not know what to 
do with moral rules unless he 
had companions. There would 
be no one to murder, nothing to 
steal, and no Eve to provide the 
well-known temptations. 


The Humanist Ideal 


N the many discussion groups 

I have visited this question of 
what becomes of morality if 
religion is rejected keeps crop- 
ping up. Contemporary philo- 
sophers never seem to tire of 
ethical theory though they are 
obviously bored with the sort 
of religious issues that occupied 
their predecessors. I suppose the 
worry for some humanists 
springs from the dilemma that 
values can’t be deduced from 
facts. They feel this puts them 
out on a limb. For in that case, 
what is the difference between 
moral values and matters of 
taste? This was the point that 
Father Copleston made in his 
historic debate with Earl Russell. 
Personally I refuse to be man- 
ceuvred into the position of 
being unable to appeal to facts 
in giving reasons for behaviour. 

Nobody thinks it necessary to 
‘justify’ preventing polio or wip- 
ing out malaria. Humanists don’t 
believe that mind is separate 
from body, so there is no need 
to ‘justify’ curing neuroses or 
advocating emotional maturity. 
I should describe a man with a 
perfectly healthy mind-body as 
an ideal human being. I don’t 
know what else we could mean 
by being ‘good’ unless we bring 
in the supernatural. The human- 
ist ideal is wholeness, not holi- 


ness. Anyone can choose another 
ideal if he prefers. There is 
nothing to force a man to be 
a humanist. If he refuses to 
grow up he must accept the con- 
sequences, and we must take 
what precautions we can against 
the harm he does. 


A Mythical Myth 


EVERAL readers have asked 

me to comment on Francis 
Huxley’s recent debunking of 
the story on which Frazer 
erected the imposing edifice of 
The Golden Bough, It seems to 
be admitted that the ‘sacred 
king’ whom Frazer believed to 
inhabit the mysterious grove of 
Nemi was probably a runaway 
slave, and the ‘golden bough’ he 
carried was a_ suppliant’s 
branch. It is a pity to spoil a 
good story, but truth will out. 
All attempts to trace mythology 
to a common source have been 
suspect for some time. There are, 
of course, divine kings, vegeta- 
tion gods, and magical rites of 
tantalizing similarity, but the 
unified tapestry which Frazer 
wove must be regarded, in all 
honesty, as a patchwork quilt. 
It is none the less fascinating 
to contemplate, and there is not 
a crumb of comfort in this for 
the opponents of rationalism. 
What remains true is that many 
archetypal myths have been 
derived from antecedent rituals. 
To give a simple illustration of 
this process: if a Lord Mayor’s 
Show is held every year, un- 
sophisticated people will begin 
to talk about the Lord Mayor, 
over and above the person who 
temporarily holds office. In this 
way many of the gods were 
generated. 

Fascinating correlations are 
provided by this simple clue 
between Punch and Judy, the 
Mummers’ plays, Greek drama, 
and initiation rites. The path 
was explored long ago by Corn- 
ford, Jane Harrison, and Gilbert 
Murray, and it is a more fruit- 
ful approach than Jung’s psy- 
chologizing. In a sense it does 
not matter to us how the gods 
were born. The point is that 
man made them. 

HECTOR HAWTON 
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DOES ‘SURVIVAL’ MAKE SENSE? 


by ANTONY FLEW 


The belief in survival faces a new 
line of attack by modern philosophers 


Martin’s Religious Belief (Cornell University 

Press, 1959) I drew particular attention to the 
chapter on ‘Life after Death’ as ‘the most 
interesting as well as the most surprising’. Mar- 
tin wrote: ‘Now, perhaps we know why the 
theologian smiled and why the smile chafed 
against us. Behind it was the threat: “ You just 
wait. It is not a question of finding God, He will 
find you ”’ (p 118: italics in original). 

The interesting and surprising thing is that 
Martin tries to show that, while the threat is all 
too intelligible, it is apparently empty: not 
because we do not in fact go to hell; but because 
the idea of disembodied personal existence does 
not make sense. 


|: a review in the January Humanist of C. B. 


A Massive Objection 

This provoked Mr Gilmour, in the February 
issue, to press the question whether a doctrine of 
a future life was really ‘logically, as opposed to 
empirically, false. I agree that it is false — but is 
he correct in classing it as logically false? If we 
take the following as typical of logically and 
empirically false statements respectively, (a) 
“Sons are older than their fathers”, and (b) 
**Human remains occur in Pre-Cambrian rocks ”, 
the existence of disembodied personality falls 
surely within the second type? ’ 

Certainly this would seem to be the most natu- 
ral view. It takes a considerable measure of philo- 
sophical sophistication, or it may seem of sheer 
perversity, to manceuvre yourself into a position 
where you can see room for any other estimate. 
Whether or not we hold that some doctrine of a 
future life happens in fact to be true, surely we 
can at least agree that the question is a question 
of fact? But Martin gives reasons for disagree- 
ing, and among the philosophers who have 
recently considered the question he is not alone 
in rejecting the common-sense view. 

Common sense naturally and immediately 
agrees here with Bishop Butler: ‘ Whether we are 
to live in a future state, as it is the most impor- 
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tant question which can possibly be asked, so it 
is the most intelligible one which can be expressed 
in language.’ Of course we can understand the 
hopes of the warriors of Allah who expect if they 
die in Holy War to go straight to the arms of the 
black-eyed houris in Paradise, the fears of the 
women kept from the clinic by their priest’s 
warnings of the unspeakable fate of those who 
die in mortal sin. And if this future life is sup- 
posed to last for ever then the question whether 
there is such a life, and if so the consequent 
practical problem of ensuring that we shall pass 
it agreeably, are of quite overwhelming impor- 
tance. For what indeed are three-score-years-and- 
ten compared with all eternity? 

But now we come up against a matter of noto- 
rious and universal fact, expressed in that darling 
example of traditional logicians: All men are 
mortal. To say that all or some of us are going to 
live for ever is indeed, as Mr Gilmour urges, as 
a matter of manifest fact, empirically false. It 
makes perfect sense to suggest that men might 
have been immortal. But in fact they are not. 

Now this fact has by no means escaped 
believers in a future life. On the contrary, often 
they hold their doctrines boldly as a challenge to 
admitted mortality. “O death where is thy sting? ’, 
the Christian cries, ‘O grave where is thy vic- 
tory? ’ The question is whether any of the intel- 
lectual responses open to them are adequate to 
reconcile their faith with this fact< For the future 
life is supposed to continue even after physical 
dissolution: even after the slow corruption in 
the cemetery, or the swift consumption in the 
crematorium. To suggest in face of this that we 
survive seems like suggesting that a lump of coal 
remains after it has been burnt to ashes, and the 
ashes scattered. 

Of course we can understand the Platonic myth 
of Er or the Norse stories of Valhalla. But to 
expect that after my death and dissolution such 
things might happen to me is to overlook that | 
shall not then exist.(To expect such things, to 
expect anything at all, after death is surely like 
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accepting a fairy-tale as history, through ignoring 
the prefatory rubric: ‘Once upon a time, in a 
world that never was. .. .”> 

This is the massive obstacle which the apolo- 
gist has to surmount. So long as a doctrine of a 
future life is taken in a naive and simple-minded 
way it presents no logico-philosophical difficul- 
ties about meaning. It just happens as a matter of 
fact to be untrue. But so soon as the doctrine is 
taken in a more sophisticated and complex way 
it avoids this first massive difficulty only at the 
price of running into more subtle and _ philoso- 
phical though perhaps none the less insuper- 
able — objections. 


Beyond Recall 

Suppose it is said that at the Last Day every- 
one will be, by an act of sheer Omnipotence, 
restored to life and judgment. How is the Flew 
so produced to be identified with the Flew who is 
writing this article, and who was cremated per- 
haps in 1984? The person thus brought into being 
could have the right face, the right fingerprints, 
the too familiar mannerisms. He could produce 
from his ‘memory’ the right information. He 
might even himself claim — rashly —to -be the 
present writer. 

But for all that he surely could be no more 
than a replica of me. For I was cremated, in 
1984. He was created, on the Last Day. Ex hypo- 
thesi there is no continuity, and hence no identity, 
between us. He could not fairly be called to 
account for my doings (even waiving, as here we 
must, the objection that no creature could fairly 
be called to account by his Creator). He is no 
more me than a perfect replica of a Vermeer 
would be a Vermeer. 

At this point it can be suggested that my soul, 
existing disembodied, might serve to bridge the 
gap between 1984 and Judgment Day. Here the 
defence of the Judzo-Christian dogma of the 
resurrection of the body begins to run into some 
of the same difficulties as the Platonic doctrine of 
the immortality of the soul. The first of these is 
that of giving any sense to the notion of such 
disembodied and presumably to some extent per- 
sonal existence. 

All our talk of people and the things they do 
and suffer has been given its sense by reference 
to people and their behaviour. But people, to 
coin a phrase, are what you meet: corporeal, 
made of this too too solid flesh and blood and 


bone. So how can we even think that, while to 
talk of an incorporeal oscillograph would be to 
make a rather donnish joke, to talk of a dis- 
embodied person is to entertain part of the 
world’s most important hypothesis? 

We can think this because we have too much 
sense to be metaphysical Watsonian behaviourists. 
We know, and we cannot persuade ourselves to 
burke the fact, that people do not just yell and 
wriggle. They also feel. We know that we and 
other people have both an inner experiential and 
an outer behavioural aspect. We know that it 
makes sense to suggest that someone might be 
fully conscious yet wholly paralysed. (Here con- 
sider some of the haunting nightmares of Edgar 
Allen Poe: of men in cataleptic trance taken for 
dead and buried alive.) Recognizing all this, it is 
tempting to infer that it must also make sense to 
talk of disembodied personal existence. (Hamlet 
could well have been using conscience in the 
sense of consciousness when in the great ‘To be 
or not to be’ soliloquy he remarked: ‘Thus 
conscience doth make cowards of us all.’) 

It is tempting to infer this. It is not clear that 
it is right to do so. For‘suppose that — generously 
— we allow that it makes sense to suggest that 
all experiences — pains, thoughts, volitions, and 
what have you — might occur disembodied. Two 
questions arise. First, how could they be attributed 
to any individual? And, second, how could that 
individual be identified with any former (embodied) 
person? > 


The Indescribable 


<Whereas embodied experiences can be grouped 
together by reference to the different objects — 
you and me— who have them, there can be no 
such object to which to attribute disembodied 
experiences.» That is what it means to call them 
disembodied. So the only possibility of grouping 
them into ‘disembodied people’ would seem to 
lie in saying that the latter are simply constituted 
of the former; and of nothing else. But before 
we can say we have given sense to disembodied 
person We have to specify at least in outline how 
the constituting experiences would have to be 
related. In particular we have to specify at least 
in principle how one such group and its mem- 
bers could be distinguished from another and its. 
This, though of course he did not himself see it in 
quite this way, was a problem before which even 
Hume had to admit to being entirely at a loss. 
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Yet even if we could answer this first question 
there would remain still the second, that of show- 
ing how a person DP (in the sense of person in 
which you could now speak of a disembodied 
person) could ever be identified with a person P 
(in the sense of person in which people are what 
you meet). Unless this too can be done it cannot 
be reasonable for P to expect what will happen 
to DP as what will happen to him. Nor can it 
possibly be fair to punish DP for the deeds of P> 
This second problem too may well be insoluble. 
For so very many of the things we can say about 


FAILURE OF TOWN PLANNING 


Plans for reconstruction must be national to be rational 


dilly Circus and the building of motor-ways 

town and country planning has once again 
become a matter of positive concern to intelli- 
gent public opinion. This is a welcome, and over- 
due, revival of interest. 

At the end of the War there was a great deal 
of enthusiasm about post-War reconstruction, and 
an unprecedented flood of popular books sought 
to inform people about their ‘homes of the 
future’ and ‘ building our cities of tomorrow’. 
At this time legislation was passed which, it was 
hoped, would make our post-War country a dif- 
ferent and better place. In the 1947 Town and 
Country Planning Act the development of land 
was held to be a matter subject to detailed public 
control, and County Councils and County 
Boroughs were instructed to survey their areas 
and prepare flexible development plans for them. 

This was an attempt to ensure that in the use 
of land the pursuit of profit would be subordi- 
nated to the considered social policies of local 
authorities. Public, not private, interest was to 
prevail, and within a permissive framework a 
great deal of anti-social land speculation has 
been avoided. Surveys have been made, land allo- 
cated to various uses, and development controlled 
to accord with the allocated use. 

Unduly high hopes were held about the way in 
which this new legislation would reshape the 
muddle and squalor of nearly two centuries of 
industrial growth, stop the sprawling of our cities 


I: the controversies over the future of Picca- 
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P would not significantly be said about DP: pre 
cisely because DP has no body. 

It is worth noticing that Plato in the Myth o 
Er in Book X of the Republic, in spite of all thafj 
he has said about the incorporeality of souls, prow 
ceeds to describe the future life and tortures of 
these souls as if they were corporeal people like 
us. ‘If the notion of disembodied personal exis- 
tence were really without logical pitfalls it would 
surely be inexplicable that the literary and philo# 
sophical genius of Plato could not achieve af 
description which was even consistent. 


Pc... 


The desi, 
been imp. 
out into the countryside, and improve the quality 
of architectural design. 

The idealism of this period did not survive for 
long, and both the public and_ professionals 
rapidly became disillusioned. The two key ideas 
of the post-War planners were redevelopment 
and decentralization. The worn-out, decayed, and 
bomb-damaged areas of the big cities were to be 
redeveloped to modern layouts giving improved 
standards of space and convenience. And _ the 
overcrowding of the cities was to be relieved by 
encouraging people to move out to new towns 
or small towns that were being expanded. Neither 
of these policies has been a success. 

There has been a tremendous failure of imagi- 
nation in rebuilding our city centres. It is a com- 
monplace to say that only in Coventry has a full 
use been made of the opportunities offered by 
wartime destruction and _ post-War planning 
powers. This was due to the City Architect, D. 
Gibson —a man of unusual vision — also being 
the Planning Officer ; and to a City Council which 
was interested in building for the future rather 
than rebuilding the past. The whole of the cen- 
tral area has been redesigned in a modern idiom, 
and it includes the now famous traffic-free pedes- 
trian shopping precinct. 

Elsewhere, in Liverpool and Swansea for 
instance, the failure of imagination has been total, 
and the same old dull, heavy, out-of-date build- 
ings jostle each other down the building lines of 
the same old streets. Outside Coventry the most 
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The design for Coventry's town centre would have 
been impossible without public ownership of the land 


hopeful scheme of urban renewal is the dramatic 
one being executed in the Barbican area of the 
City of London. 

As for decentralization, Prof Myles Wright had 
this to say in reviewing ten years’ growth of the 
new towns round London: ‘At present they 
house, at most, 30,000 people from London, while 
new houses for 300,000 have been built in the 
suburbs.’ In fact, the fringes of the big cities have 
seen the biggest growths of population since 1945. 
Apart from this failure of planning strategy, 
there has been a failure of creative design. 
Modern architecture has only become established 
sowly in this country, and many architects 
learned the hard way that their designs were not 
reactionary enough to get planning permission 
from many local authorities. This was most 
obvious in private housing, though things are 


.|now improving. Any house which looked even 


faintly unlike the building society house-image 
was likely to be refused planning permission for 
being ‘eccentric’ or ‘contrary to amenity’. 
However, the Hertfordshire County Council and 
the LCC have pioneered modern architecture. 

By the middle of the fifties it was recognized 
that, in spite of local successes, the high hopes 
held of planning had been dashed, and planners 
Were regarded with apathy, derision, or despair. 
Since then a series of issues has formed and 
focused militant public feeling, and as a result 
there is now considerable support for a new 





determination in tackling planning problems 
more boldly and creatively, through the initiative 
of public authorities. 

First came the ‘Outrage’ issue of the Archi- 
tectural Review, which added the word Subtopia 
to the language and gave a bitter and witty indict- 
ment of the sprawl of building across the coun- 
tryside and the idealization of suburbia. Then 
came the New Barbican scheme prepared by the 
Barbican Committee, which (though rejected) 
attracted enough publicity to ensure that the area 
was designed as a whole and not just left to 
piecemeal rebuilding. 

In January 1958 the acceptance of Sir William 
Holford’s modern layout for the area round St 
Paul’s cathedral showed that the climate of con- 
troversy was slowly changing. Now the demand 
is that the redesigning of Piccadilly Circus should 
be carried out as a whole in a throughgoing 
modern way. 

This new public awareness will be wasted 
unless it is used to ensure that planning becomes 
less negative and permissive, and more creative. 
A start can be made against non-planning in 
Trafalgar Square, for it seems that design by 
default is to happen there as well as in Piccadilly 
Circus. The demolition was due to start in April 
of the block of Georgian houses to the north of 
St Martin’s vicarage. Offices will replace them. 

No attempt has been made in their design to 
do anything that will help relieve the traffic diffi- 
culties at the bottom of Charing Cross Road. 
There is no traffic plan for the Square, and no 
master plan, and rumours of further rebuilding 
have been circulating for some time. As the 
Architects’ Journal put it: ‘In the interests of 
commercial exploitation, another piece of non- 
profit-making London is going to be wrecked by 
piecemeal development, and no one in authority 
seems to be remotely disturbed.’ 

There are already eight Comprehensive Deve- 
lopment Areas in London, and they have shown 
that: they provide the only available administra- 
tive technique for rebuilding our cities in a civi- 
lized way. Now that we have learned this, design 
by default must not be allowed to continue. 

The CDAs, which are designated under the 
1947 Act, are the outstanding planning success of 
the post-War years. A whole area can be made 
subject to compulsory purchase, and the whole 
layout completely rethought. In this way a very 
large part of the East End of London has already 
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been rebuilt, a new town within the city. Local 
authorities can in this way plan the reshaping 
of our cities in terms of civic decency; but out- 
side the CDAs they are largely at'the mercy of 
separate property-owners putting forward their 
individual proposals, and it is this which is pre- 
venting progress in planning. 

This conflict between commercial and civic 
values is set out clearly by Charles Taylor (in 
New Left Review, 2): 


The real question is, who sets the priorities and 
why? Why is public building squeezed, and the 
planning of whole areas as units thwarted? Because 
the interests of profit predominate over the interests 
of the community, in building as in education. The 
lesson of the Monico site at Piccadilly is not that 
some private entrepreneurs lack taste. Some public 
bodies do as well. The simple fact is that plans for 
the building were drawn up in order to secure 
maximum profit for the developer—and no other 
consideration was permitted to intrude. It was never 
conceived as part of the human environment of the 
people who will have to live with Piccadilly for the 
rest of their lives. It was simply a giant money- 
spinner (as the examining counsel said, ‘the biggest 
aspidistra in the world ’). 


So while immediate issues like those of Picca- 
dilly Circus and Trafalgar Square are being 
exposed to public controversy, awkward ques- 





tions must be asked about town and coun 
planning as a whole. 

Is not the public ownership of urban land no 
inevitable? How can planning be effective whe 
it is tied to an outdated structure of local goven 
ment? How can Government grants and suh 
sidices be extended to help comprehensive deve 
lopment? Why are there to be no more Ne 
Towns, especially for London, Birmingham, an 
Manchester? How can obsolescent cities }b 
rebuilt effectively without more research? Moto 
traffic has increased by more than half in the las 
five years—how much account is really being N 1% 
taken of this new mobility? And why is there 1 [= 
Ministry of Planning and no National Plan? Rena 

These are the questions we must ask, and forgful intelli 
the Government and planning authorities to facftom th 
if we are really determined to improve the qualityCardinal 
of our environment. Or is it too late? tion tha 

I leave the last word to Lewis Mumford: Seminary 


We have lost the essential capacity of self-govemping for t 
ing persons — the freedom to make decisions, to sa} The ‘: 
yes or no in terms of our own purposes — so tha . 
though we have vastly augmented our powenj™®n0n 1 
through the high development of technics, we havjEngland. 
not developed the capacity to control those POWeMenemy oO 
in any proportionate degree. 
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The Rationalist Press Association was founded by 
Charles A. Watts in 1899, and its objects are: To encour- 
age a rational approach to human problems; To provide 
a constructive alternative to the religious view of life; 
To promote the maximum use of science for human wel- 
fare; To defend freedom of thought and civil liberties; 
To publish books, pamphlets, and periodicals, and to 
sponsor conferences and campaigns designed to further 
these aims and all they entail. 
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THE HuMANIsT (monthly for one year from date of 
joining) and THE RATIONALIST ANNUAL (published 
each January). 
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THE MySTERY OF ANNA BERGER. By George Godwin. 
226 pp. 


RATIONALISM IN THEORY AND PRACTICE. By Archibald 
Robertson. 128 pp. 

AN Easy OUTLINE OF ASTRONOMY. By M. Davidson, 
FRAS. 116 pp. 


THE CHEMISTRY OF LIFE. By J. S. D. Bacon. 118 pp. 
THE RATIONALIST ANNUAL, 1960. 88 pp. 
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with the objects of the Association 
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Rules and Regulations set forth 
in the Memorandum and Articles 
of Association.* 
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priests, inwardly unbelievers. He made a clean 


THE HUMANIST TRADITION — XLI 

id no} 
> whe 
or THE PATH FROM ROME 
» deve 
» by JAMES PLENDER 
a ‘ Loyalty to truth as he saw it 

Mot caused Renan to leave the Church 
he | 

being N 1845, the same year that John Henry New- 
ere man entered the Church of Rome, Ernest _ break before ordination. 
n? Renan left it. They were both men of. power- 


1 forgful intelligence and solid scholarship. The wrench 
o facdirom the Anglican Church reduced the future 
qualitCardinal to tears. So, too, it was with deep emo- 
tion that .Renan tore himself away from the 
: Seminary of St Sulpice, where he had been train- 
zoverming for the priesthood. 

to sf The ‘ spoiled priest’ is a more familiar pheno- 
© thd menon in Ireland and on the Continent than in 
e havwEngland. Sometimes he becomes an unforgiving 
poweenemy of his first love, sometimes he looks back 
on the religion of his childhood with nostalgia. 
In neither case can he get Catholicism out of his 
77 system. 

We find this note of wistful looking-backward 
in the diary of Abbé Houtin, who was also 
trained at St Sulpice, though he had less pleasant 
emories of it than Renan. It is characteristic of 











[’ {Renan all through his life — as though his reli- 
he gion had been an early infatuation which came 
1s to grief. 


Those who were born Protestants or rationa- 
lists may find it difficult to understand such an 


ite 5 

nt ttitude. Never having tasted the sweet poison, 
7” they cannot imagine the persistence of the crav- 
th ing. Even such sceptics as Anatole France, very 


les different indeed from Renan, though greatly influ- 
enced by him, were ambivalent. There is nothing 
acrid in France’s irony, though it bites very deep. 

Why should a man to whom Catholicism brings 
such rich emotional satisfactions make life harder 
for himself by rejecting it? In Renan’s case there 
Were none of ‘the obvious counter-attractions. He 
Was not a sensualist, like Anatole France. He 
rejected Catholicism because he ceased to believe 
it was true. 

Not for him the long, painful struggle of 
Houtin and Turmel in a no-man’s land, outwardly 





The issue was one of historical truth. The 
Church held that the Bible was-literally the word 
of God. Everything it contained was true. The 
books of the Bible were written by the authors 
whose names they bore. Or, rather, the books 
were dictated by God, for as the Encyclical Pro- 
videntissimus Deus affirms ‘Of no human com- 
position, however excellent, can it be said that 
God is the author ’. 


The Great Choice 


Renan. was a Hebrew scholar. He was 
acquainted with German Higher Criticism, then 
causing such a stir. He did not follow the more 
extreme views of the Tubingen school, but he 
accepted too much for his orthodox teachers. 

They were learned men, and he speaks of them 
with respect. But they averted their eyes from the 
discrepancies that disturbed him. They were, of 
course, old men, and to give up their religion 
would have utterly disrupted their lives. He was 
young, but even so the sacrifice seemed great. 
Trained for the priesthood, he seemed quite unfit 
to start afresh and make his livelihood outside 
the Church. 

But he did so. When Renan is so often shrugged 
off as a sentimentalist it is as well to remember 
the stark sincerity which made him come out of 
the Church, face the stigma of apostasy, the 
reproaches of valued friends, and the uncompre- 
hending grief of his pious mother. He made the 
Great Choice, as the existentialists would-say.; he 
became authentic. ; 

When a brave but bewildered. young man went 
for the last: time down the steps of the famous 
seminary on October 9, 1845, he had no financial 
resources beyond the temporary help offered by 
his sister, Henriette. She had also lost her religious 
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faith and proved a tower of strength to him. He 
had no idea that he would become a successful 
writer. 

His regret now was that he had studied philo- 
logy instead of natural science. He tells us in his 
autobiography that his historical studies brought 
him face to face with the Bible and the sources 
of Christianity. ‘I immersed myself in this study 
and through a series of critical deductions, which 
forced themselves upon my mind, the bases of my 
existence, as I had hitherto understood it, were 
completely overturned.’ 

His recollections of this crisis are given in one 
of his books most likely to survive. Contemporary 
taste cannot accept the honeyed sweetness of his 
Vie de Jésu, which brought him fame and financial 
security. Nor will many modern readers work 
through the seven volumes of the Origins of 
Christianity. But the fourth volume, The Anti- 
christ, is a classic. 

Advances in scholarship have inevitably dated 
the details of Renan’s work, revolutionary as it 
seemed to the orthodox of his time. If one wants 
Biblical criticism. Loisy is a sounder guide, though 
— to put it mildly — not such a delectable writer. 
But the basis of Renan’s case against the Church 
is unchanged. 

It is brilliantly stated in the Souvenirs (English 
translation, Recollections of My Youth) which 
appeared serially in the Revue des Deux Mondes 
in 1876. That he somewhat dramatized himself is 
only to be expected of a superb literary artist. It 
is not quite such fiction as the Vie, but as he said 
of himself: “A man cannot write his own bio- 
graphy in the same way that he would of anyone 
else. What one says of oneself is always poetical.’ 

He instances Goethe’s Dichtung und Warheit 
(Poetry and Truth). G. G. Coulton wrote: ‘ He 
was the most learned of all the great autobio- 
graphers, even more learned for his age than St 
Augustine, and Augustine’s equal in literary 


” 9 


power ; only he had far less “fire in his belly ”. 


The Church in Error 

Why, then, did he leave the Church? The 
reason he gives is that he could see no escape 
from a simple syllogism: Whoever has made a 
mistake is not infallible. The Church made a 
mistake. Therefore the Church is not infallible. 

He applied this to the teachings of the Bible. 
Trained on strictest Scholastic lines at St Sulpice, 
he believed, with Aquinas, that Catholic claims 
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Ernest Renan, 1823-1892 


rested on the truth of the Bible —or, at least) 
that what was there revealed must be the unques. 





tioned premise of theology. He argued as follows: 
‘It is no longer possible for anyone to assert that 
the second part of the book of Isaiah was written 
by Isaiah. The book of Daniel, which, according 
to all orthodox tenets, relates to the period 0 
captivity, is an apocryphal work composed in the 
year 169 or 170 Bc. The book of Judith is an 
historical impossibility. The attribution of the 
Pentateuch to Moses does not bear investigation, 
and to deny that several parts of Genesis are 
mystical in their meaning is equivalent to admit: 
ting as actual realities descriptions such as thal 
of the Garden of Eden, the apple, and Noah’ 
Ark. He is not a true Catholic who departs from 
any of these theses.’ 

This was plain speaking. Some Catholics, accus- 
tomed to double-talk, urged him not to take such 
a ‘narrow’ view. He saw with shattering clarity 
that they were deceiving themselves, but he was 
not unsympathetic. ‘Only those who have n0 
experience in the ways of religion’, he wrote) 
‘will feel any surprise that men of such grea 
powers of application should cling to such unten: 
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able positions. In these shipwrecks of a faith 
upon which you have centred your life, you cling 
to the most unlikely means of salvage rather than 
allow all you cherish to go to the bottom.’ 

There were the Catholic modernists, for 
example, who vainly hoped to solve their difficul- 
ties by regarding what they found as incredible 
as somehow true in a symbolic sense. The Pope 
was to make short work of this device. Renan 
would have none of it. 

No; the issue was simple and could not be 
burked without dishonesty, conscious or uncon- 
scious. ‘To abandon a single dogma or reject a 
single tenet in the teaching of the Church, is 
equivalent to a negation of the Church and of 
Revelation. In a Church founded upon divine 
authority it is as much an act of heresy to deny 
a single point as to deny the whole. If a single 
stone is pulled out of a building, the whole edifice 
must come to the ground.’ 

He pulled out the stone. He was under the 
same inner compulsion to do what his conscience 
demanded as Luther. ‘Ich kann nicht anders —I 
cannot do otherwise!’ 


On the ‘ Index’ 


The psychological stress of breaking the con- 
ditioned reflexes of a Catholic childhood is mov- 
ingly described by Renan, Houtin, Tyrell, and 
many others who have had the courage to go 
through the ordeal. The mind is fertile in invent- 
ing stratagems to ease the pain of estrangement 
from a corporate body and the entry into a 
wilderness. 

Time and again there is the disturbing echo of 
‘the sunset bell’ — in Renan’s case the bells of 
the legendary Breton city of Is. Thus, although 
he broke with the Church, he retained an emo- 
tional attitude towards the founder of a Chris- 
tianity which was different from Catholicism. 

After 1870, when France was savaged by the 
invader, a somewhat different note entered his 
writings. The Dialogues Philosophiques are 
charged with disillusionment. But in the final 
phase, although sentimentality is not wholly 
absent, Renan found a serenity which remained 
until his death in 1892. 

To anyone unfortunate enough to be un- 
acquainted with his work, The Antichrist is a 
‘must’ book. It gives an unforgettable picture of 
the dramatic background of the Apocalypse, the 
destruction of Jerusalem and the terror under 


Nero. Scholars may cavil at the history, but none 
can deny that it is literature. 

The works of Renan, like those of Loisy, 
Houtin, and Tyrell, were placed on the Index. 
The traditional wording of this instrument of the 
Holy Office, which suppresses books, though it 
can no longer burn authors, shows the ominous 
temper of the authorities: ‘The Holy Congrega- 
tion of the most eminent and revered Cardinals of 
the Holy Roman Church established and 
appointed by Our Very Holy Lord, the Pope, and 
the Holy Apostolic See, for the purpose of cata- 
loguing books of depraved doctrine, for their 
proscription, expurgation, and permission in the 
universal Christian republic, has condemned, has 
proscribed and proscribes the following works. 
. . . Wherefore let no one, of whatever rank and 
condition, in whatever place and whatever lan- 
guage, venture in future to publish, read or pre- 
serve the aforesaid works, condemned and pro- 
scribed under the penalties set forth in the Cata- 
logue of prohibited books.’ 

From its own point of view, the Church had 
ample justification. It realized only too clearly 
that Modernism was a Trojan horse. The move- 
ment to which Renan had given such impetus 
could only have destroyed a Church which 
held that its voice was as divinely authoritative 
as if the heavens had opened and God himself 
had spoken. Either the Church is infallible or it 
is nothing. 

Subsequent attempts by troubled intellectuals 
to find a half-way house were bound to fail. The 
Vatican Council infallibly decreed that it was 
infallible, and this was followed by a purge of 
modernist clergy and the notorious syllabus 
Lamentabilis and the Encyclical Pascendi in 
1907. 

The logic which forced Renan out of the 
Church was confirmed by these events. Rome 
closed its ranks and shut its eyes to the flood of 
new knowledge which science and _ Biblical 
scholarship was releasing. 

The tension between the morality of conscience 
and the morality of submission to authority is 
concealed by official pronouncements though it is 
never far below the surface. For Renan, loyalty 
to the truth, as he saw it, had the first priority. 
As he so finely expressed it: ‘Man _ belongs 
neither to his language nor to his race; he belongs 
to himself alone; for he is a free being; that is 
a moral being.’ 
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HUMANISM AND 


“THE HUMANIST’ 


by REX GRENVILLE GOOCH 


This candid criticism by a young scientist is 
a thoughtful contribution to recent controversy: 


HAT principles is it necessary for a 
man to hold in order to call himself 
a humanist? How should a humanist 


act? What function should The Humanist fulfil? 
Let us for a moment assume a humanist to be 
any person who believes in the supremacy of 
human reason and whose prime concern is for 
humanity. 

When, all over the world, an individual living 
in a society is becoming increasingly dependent 
upon others, it seems necessary to find a set of 
rules to enable people to live in harmony. Dif- 
ferent people choose different sets of rules accord- 
ing to a principle or principles which they hold 
inviolable. The principles of the Roman Catholic 
are comprehensive and unchanging ; the Buddhist 
has but two— compassion and non-attachment ; 
the humanist’s principle is perhaps that of the 
maximum happiness of the maximum number. 

There is an alternative — to adhere to a system 
of social rules having no guiding principle in the 
sense mentioned above. The argument runs as 
follows. If all we need is a set of social rules, let 
us examine stable societies and compare their 
rules. The anthropologist will bring the gratify- 
ing news that murder, rape, theft, etc, are banned 
in, say, 99 per cent of societies in the world; he 
will tell how universally a given rule occurs, and 
advise us on the minimum requirements for a 
stable society of our type. 

Some opposers of this Natural Law approach 
would start by defining individual rights and 
modifying these according to the needs of society ; 
but even in the sciences of non-living entities we 
cannot yet do this adequately — the Natural Law 
(thermodynamic) approach is still of prime impor- 
tance. It is very nice to be able to follow the 
‘telly’ by watching the movement of individual 
electrons inside the set, but more practical to 
watch the tube. 

The Cambridge Humanists take this view: 
‘Human problems can and must be faced in 
terms of human intellectual and moral resources, 
without invoking supernatural authority.’ This 
implies (among other things) that, believing 
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human affairs are completely determinable by 
humans, we should act on this assumption. We 
are told that we must act according to an a priori 
belief — precisely what The Humanist continu- 
ally berates the Roman Catholic for. 

There are three ways out of this difficulty. 
Firstly, we can try to establish our belief as 
being more ‘true’ than that of the Catholic (a 
very difficult task), and thus claim our action 
has more justification. Secondly, one could say a 
man has a right to think whatever he likes, a 
limited right of verbal proselytizing, and a right 
of action in conformity with the social rules dis- 
cussed above. This would exclude extreme forms 
of action from a belief, e.g. Inquisitions, semiti- 
cides. Thirdly, one can trace the cause of many 
religious and political outrages to an attempt to 
reach an end without being very particular about 
the means. The tranquillity of Buddhism is partly 
due to integration of the means and the ends — 
one must live and act with compassion all the 
time; not merely aim at ultimate compassion, 
There is no question of killing a person because 
you think it might be good for him. 

The Far Eastern religions (as opposed to Chris- 
tianity and Islam) also serve admirably to illus- 
trate the first ‘evasion’ above. All religions, 
philosophies, and sects are regarded as of equal 
‘truth’. It is realized that to justify a faith as 
being superior to another (apart from a purely 
subjective ‘ feeling ’ that it is so) is impossible. 

It thus seems unreasonable (and certainly 
unavailing) to attack a belief, though fair to offer 
another instead. 

The occupational disease of intellectuals seems 
to be neurosis. Having rejected a religion because 
of its contradictions, the agnostic with no other 
kind of psychological integrating factor finds him- 
self (according to his make-up) occasionally or 
frequently profoundly depressed. In these cir- 
cumstances is it not good from the standpoint of 
the maximum happiness principle if he finds 
solace in mystical speculations, provided he dele- 
gates no responsibility? Bertrand: Russell said it 
is dangerous to believe in things in which it is 
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not reasonable to believe: but speculation in 
mysticism, when one does not act on (or, for 
that matter, hold) dogmatic beliefs, neither im- 
pairs one’s intellectual integrity nor harms other 
people. 

It is much more reasonable to wish to limit 
actions than to attack beliefs: usually there is 
little logical connection between the two (e.g. the 
Gospels and contraception), hence one would not 
be attacking the belief even indirectly. The degree 
to which we may counter-act may be dealt with 
in an example —contraception. The complete 
banning of contraceptives in a country with a 
large Catholic majority could be resisted on the 
grounds that the Catholics were interfering with 
the actions of the minority, when those actions 
were in accordance with the social rules discussed 
earlier. 

By my previous arguments, any attempt to 
influence the Catholics themselves would have to 
be limited: our proselytizing must not cause 
exceptional nuisance, and our action should not 
interfere with the liberty of the individual, how- 
ever wicked and self-contradictory we believe his 
doctrine. 


Preaching to the Converted 

There has recently been much criticism of The 
Humanist both external and internal (‘A Shower 
of Brickbats’, in March). The reason seems 
fairly obvious: too much of the magazine is 
devoted to attacking religion (‘preaching to the 
converted ’), and not to enunciating or reaffirm- 
ing any clear, positive, encouraging doctrine. 
Though it is necessary to remind ourselves why 
we rejected organized religion, it is also surely 
necessary to receive spiritual encouragement. 
Moreover, when any kind of intellectual fresh 
wind does appear to blow, as in the case of the 
articles on Buddhism, it is always a wind of The 
Humanist variety. 

Healthy disagreement should be a characteristic 
of a creed without dogma (such an humanism), 
and it is therefore vital that articles on other 
creeds should not contain a ‘party line’, Com- 
ment should be separate, otherwise our much- 
vaunted intellectual integrity is in danger of 
becoming as corrupt as it is in at least some 
university ‘theological departments. 

Most of these arguments, however, concern 
only the near-intellectual. If humanism is to be a 
way of life for the majority, and not just the 


‘starchy diet’ (Noel Annan, Encounter, Feb 
1960) of a few, it may well be necessary to intro- 
duce a little glamour—even as medicines are 
sweetened without detracting from their thera- 
peutic merits. Contact with the general public is 
best achieved through personal contacts or mass 
media features. Some newspapers will not coun- 
tenance the latter, but the BBC occasionally will. 
I devote little space to this topic because I do not 
feel sufficiently qualified — an entire issue devoted 
to the problem would be scarcely adequate recog- 
nition of it. 

From what was said in the first part of this 
article it is clear that humanists have a faith; 
they too believe in an abstract principle (human 
happiness) which is not susceptible of proof. Let 
us clearly recognize this and not sit smug and 
content on a lofty papier-maché pinnacle of logic 
and science. Our faith can be derived from 
neither. They can, however, help to discredit the 
fairy-tales of others, and they must be applied to 
keep our own beliefs consistent with each other 
and with reality. Let us not regard ourselves as 
superior cold intellectuals, but as warm-hearted 
(though not hot-headed) humans. 

Of our social rules we can be certain and we 
can be certain of our right to defend them. We 
must not be misled by the strategy of Chris- 
tianity into taking a very intolerant crusading 
attitude. We should rather be content to live and 
act our principles, while taking every. chance to 
state firmly our belief. In this way humanism 
would gain respect, especially by those acquainted 
with Oriental philosophies (a lamentably small 
number), and no longer be confused with some 
non-conformist sect. 

We should respect the logical right of others to 
hold different principles, while ourselves reserv- 
ing the right to defend freedom of thought, 
speech, and action as outlined in this article. 
Humanism should embrace many individual 
varieties according to the intellectual, psycholo- 
gical, and even racial characteristics of the indi- 
vidual. The imposition of a uniform creed is 
unthinkable ; a wide appeal most desirable. 

Most humanists would not conflict fiercely with 
the above suggestions, I think. It may be that 
The Humanist could usefully accommodate a 
wider variety of views. Its characteristic ethos 
should be one of warm-hearted interest in 
humanity, and not solely one of soured resentment 
of Christianity. 
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STANDING ROOM ONLY 


by G. H. TAYLOR 


Unless the fantastic growth of world 
population is checked millions will starve 


The bells which toll for mankind are . . . attached 
to our own necks and it must be our fault if they 
do not make a cheerful and harmonious sound.— 
Prof P. B. Medawar (Reith Lectures, 1959). 


STIMATES of the rise in world population 
Ek have recently had a severe shock following 
the announcement from China that its 
figures were more than 100 millions above what 
was expected. Official policy towards population 
control has for several years been marked by 
confusion, back-pedalling, and reluctance to let 
facts modify theory. Figures for 1957, the latest 
available for China, show a birth rate of 34 
compared with a death rate of 11 per thousand, 
giving a current net annual increase of 20m, with, 
of course, cumulative effect. Correlated with an 
increasingly higher survival rate as more doctors 
are trained, and with better control of floods and 
more efficient handling of famine, Chinese popu- 
lation could easily rocket to 800 millions by 1968. 
In 1957 the Chinese leaders adopted a policy 
of official encouragement for limiting families, 
but within a year this policy was suddenly 
reversed, possibly because it might seem to 
destroy confidence in Peking. However, the Presi- 
dent of Peking University, Prof Ma Yin-Chu, 
has recently criticized official policy, denouncing 
the political arguments for maintaining a high 
population. The party line is (or has been) that 
Communism can cope with any population pro- 
blem: an official mouthpiece, Peking’s Kuang 
Min Jih, has spoken in its editorial of ‘the capi- 
talist poison of Malthusianism’ (quoted in 1PPF 
Bulletin No 52), but surely this is the mere pay- 
ing of homage to doctrine. Since the birth rate in 
Peking itself has been on the decline for several 
years, one may surmise that the Chinese leaders 
are uncomfortably caught between adherence to 
the party line on the one hand, and on the other 
the necessity for catching up with popular prac- 
tice. 

In India the policy of the Government is quite 
clear-cut in favour of fairly drastic immediate 
steps for the limiting of births. The great world 
conference on population last year was held in 
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New Delhi, and the official comprehensive report 
is now available (Report of the Proceedings of 
the Sixth International Conference on Planned 
Parenthood; 1PPF, 69 Eccleston Square, SW1; 
£1 1s). There were five plenary sessions and 750 
delegates took their reports to twenty-eight dif- 
ferent countries. Some of the papers were of a 
highly technical nature, others of a more propa- 
gandist tone, and there were examinations of cur- 
rent governmental experiments, especially in 
respect of India. 

Sir Julian Huxley pointed out that in the wake 
of over-population comes not only under-nourish- 
ment but also illiteracy, soil erosion, deforesta- 
tion, and a threat to water supplies. Dr S. Chand- 
rasekhar, founder of the Indian Institute for 
Population Studies and editor of its journal, 
spoke of the need for enormous educational pro- 
paganda and advocated vasectomy as an interim 
measure. This requires no hospitalization, can be 
done quickly and without danger, and the subject 
is deprived neither of desire nor potency. 


Towards Ten Thousand Millions 

Its practice in India has the approval of 
Nehru: it has already also been practised in 
Japan and in Puerto Rica. Since the Conference, 
we may note, Chandrasekhar has conducted a 
wide survey, sponsored by the Madras Govern- 
ment, on the attitude of Indian couples towards 
family planning and sterilization. In some rural 
areas of India the idea of children being ‘ given 
by God’ is a matter for the most sacred belief. 

Another Indian speaker, Dr H. J. Bhabha, 
said that if science was to improve human life 
we must know how many people it has to cater 
for, and although atomic energy held the pros- 
pect of synthesizing substitutes for minerals, this 
was no final answer. Prof J. Kitaoka from Tokio 
described how Japan had halved her birth rate in 
ten years due to governmental action; neverthe- 
less they had been very materially helped by the 
unsatisfactory method of abortion. Even in a 
highly industrialized country, maintained an 
American speaker, Dr W. Vogt (USA), over- 
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population was downgrading the citizen and 
increasing bureaucracy. 

Dr C. P. Blacker (Britain) put the case for 
eugenics in an atomic age, which created a 
demand for people of high intelligence with gifts 
for science and mathematics, so that in future the 
quality of, children would be of first importance. 

In the more strictly scientific sessions the results 
of field trials were considered. Dr G. Pincus 
described experiments with norethynodrel used as 
an oral contraceptive. A 96 per cent reduction in 
pregnancy was reported. Experiments have also 
been conducted with extracts of pisum sativum 
taken orally by either sex. Ways of testing the 
harmlessness of chemical contraceptives were 
discussed by Dr P. Eckstein (Birmingham Univ). 
Here, rhesus monkeys are used as_ subjects, 
because of the similarity between the anatomical 
and physiological sex characteristics of their 
females and those of women. 

The Population Reference Bureau in USA have 
calculated that by the end of this century world 
population will be double its 1958 figure. Several 
eminent scientists have declared over-population 
to be an even more serious threat than the H- 
bomb. One of them, Dr J. M. Luck (California), 
has estimated that if unchecked the world figure 
will in the next century be ten thousand millions. 

The H-bomb may never be dropped, but the 
population bomb is being dropped and with cal- 
culable results. It has been foolishly said in some 
political quarters that the industrialization of the 
world will stave off the disaster. Fred Hoyle 
comments: ‘It would be difficult to match these 
statements in their absurdities. It would also be 
difficult to devise any other nonsense so poten- 
tially dangerous to human welfare’ (Man and 
Materialism, 1957). In any case, even if food 
difficulties could be overcome, there are, as Prof 
J. D. Bernal admitted on TV some time ago, 
other good reasons for population control. 

In view of the date at which Malthus pub- 
lished his famous Essay (1798), it is hardly sur- 
prising that the term Malthusianism has certain 
restricted connotations and the term International 
Planned Parenthood now describes the neo- 
Malthusian trend. 

If the trials of the oral contraceptive which are 
how continuing prove successful, and it becomes 
possible to manufacture it cheaply, the results 
will be far-reaching. A safe and simple contra- 
ceptive is probably almost in sight. 





Parched earth spells famine and widespread malnu- 
trition until birth control replaces death control for 
India’s population of 357 millions 
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Modernists Discuss Immortality 
by M. DAVIDSON 


Recent surveys show that many regular 


churchgoers do not believe in immortality 


Conference of the Modern Churchmen’s 

Union. Eleven of the papers on this sub- 
ject were published in The Modern Churchman 
(December 1959), and I should like to deal with 
an outspoken paper by the Rev C. O. Rhodes, 
editor of The Record from 1946. 

He points out that there is a wide gulf between 
dialectical materialism and Christian eschatology 
in so far as the former — the Marxist doctrine — 
arises out of direct observation and analysis of 
the realities of human affairs. When an exponent 
of the Marxist doctrine addresses an audience he 
offers his hearers an immediate solution to the 
present physical problems and also indicates a 
clearly visible antagonist against whom they can 
act. On the other hand, the Christian offers an 
eschatology with no observable basis and 
grounded only in vague promises more or less 
selected from an ancient volume whose reliability 
has repeatedly been torn to shreds by the Chris- 
tian critics themselves. 

The contrast between these two views becomes 
more obvious when we remember that dialec- 
tical materialism is capable of fulfilment within 
foreseeable time, and moreover, the kind of 
society that it promises is not only intellectually 
conceivable but it is already available to the 
imagination. Mr Rhodes appeals for frankness 
and asks why Christians cannot be honest and 
acknowledge that we have to wait for myriads of 
centuries before the reign of righteousness 
arrives ; in the meantime we can but hope that in 
the good providence of God the strivings and 
sufferings of mankind will not have been in vain 
when the long prospects of eternity have been 
unrolled. In addition, the offer of heaven and 
the threats of hell lead to nothing, and in fact 
hell:has been quietly relegated to the background. 
The truth is that most Christian people in the 
twentieth century are ashamed of hell, but they 
cannot rid themselves of it. After this condemna- 
tion of hell Mr Rhodes discusses heaven. 

The Marxists have dismissed heaven with a 
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sneer, and even Christians can do very little with 
it, for to many of these it is merely an empty 
sign ‘conveying nothing to the imagination and 
totally inconceivable to the mind’. To the spiri- 
tually starved peoples of the West and the physi- 
cally undernourished populations of the East, 
Christianity offers the inconceivable and _ the 
unimaginable, and eschatology looks like emerg- 
ing badly from the contest. A pertinent question 
is proposed to the theologians: ‘At what point 
their system touches the realities of life and what 
criterion of truth do they expect us to apply to 
their speculations? ’ 

He himself partly supplies the answer when 
he tells us that even the congregations in the 
churches leave the prescription on the shelf. 
According to careful questionnaires and surveys, 
about a quarter of regular attenders in our 
churches do not accept the doctrine of human 
immortality. ‘ They like going to church provided 
they are not expected to believe its creed.’ 

It would have been better if Mr Rhodes had 
been more explicit about the figures. Are Roman 
Catholics and Nonconformists included in 
*attenders in our churches ’? If the figures are not 
intended to apply only to members of the Church 
of England they can be misleading. Orthodox 
Roman Catholics believe in the survival of the 
soul and to a less extent the same remark applies 
to most Nonconformists. 

It is pointed out that most people now look at 
least quizzically at eschatological beliefs if they 
look at all, and no longer are they fascinated 
with pearly gates and golden floors. Personally I 
think that it is just as well people are not fasci- 
nated by such sentiments, and no doubt some 
readers can call to mind a few nauseating hymns 
in various hymn-books — including Ancient and 
Modern. As examples, verse 6 in No. 286 of 
A & M is undoubtedly disgusting to many. This 
verse is as follows: 


All our woes and sadness 
In this world below, 

Balance not the gladness 
We in Heav’n shall know. 
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This hymn does not appear in A & M Revised, 
but it seems extraordinary that those responsible 
for the revision should have retained A & M 235, 
which is 281 in the revised edition. The first yerse 
of this hymn is: 

Oh, what the joy and the glory must be, 

Those endless Sabbaths the blessed ones see; 

Crown for the valiant, to weary ones rest; 

God shall be All and in all ever blest. 

There are six other verses and the sentiments 
in some of them are even more repulsive — if 
such is possible—than those expressed in the 
first verse. 

Mr Rhodes points out that people do not miss 
these beliefs and are not conscious that the lack 
of them leaves any gap in their lives or their out- 
looks. In addition, he is convinced that many 
thoughtful men and women would prefer annihi- 
lation to resurrection, and also that the worst 
form of apologetic for Christianity is to argue 
that without the hope of immortality life would 
lose its meaning. There have been millions of 
people in the course of history who have lived 
useful and significant lives without this hope, and 
Mr Rhodes, ‘ speaking as a Christian’, suggests 
that this form of apologetic is blasphemy against 
life’s Creator. 

It is unfortunate that Christian theology still 
bases itself on the theory of the Fall and original 
sin, and for this theory, if the evolutionary alter- 
native were substituted, the transformation 
required would become very far-reaching. In his 
own words: ‘ The presence of evil in human life 
can no longer be attributed to deliberate choice. 
It is not the consequence of wilful disobedience. 
The whole idea of guilt must go into the melting- 
pot, and with it the interpretation of the Incarna- 
tion as redemption from sin and guilt, and with 
that the conceptions of final judgment and 
reward and punishment.’ 

What does all this lead to? We must give the 
author the credit of fearlessness in working things 
out to their logical end, and his conclusion, which 
may shock even some modernists, is that the posi- 
tion would have been different if the theologians 
had been able to see Man primarily as sufferer 
instead of as sinner, and the theory of evolution 
would have helped towards this interpretation. 
‘The more recent researches of the psychologists 
should have assisted them still further. Before he 
sinned Man suffered. His sense of guilt arises out 
of his suffering:and precedes his sin. In some 


extreme cases the sense of guilt drives the victim 
to crime, and the commission of the crime pro- 
vides release from an intolerable burden of 
remorse. The conventional order is reversed. 
Instead of deliberate false choice inducing guilt 
and causing suffering, it is suffering that brings 
on guilt and guilt that instigates the false choices. 
It should be clear, of course, that suffering here 
includes far more:than physical pain in the nar- 
row sense, important though that may be. More 
influential in this respect is the pain involved in 
the development of human relationships.’ 

In a limited space it is impossible to deal 
adequately with all the points discussed in this 
paper, and in conclusion some reference will be 
made to a few of the suggestions made by the 
author. He asks how and when Churchmen shall 
honestly confront the problem of reconstruction 
of belief and a revolution in the liturgies. He 
suggests the possibility that religious institutions 
are so inextricably bound up with the old tradi- 
tional, theological way of thinking that the task 
is impossible for them. Where and how can the 
breakthrough be made? 

Mr Rhodes finds some hope in mysticism and 
cites cases of mystics who have risen through all 
the stages of the heavens and finally have arrived 
at a sphere beyond the heavens themselves. He 
refers to cases of mystics who were able to dis- 
pense with food for very long periods, and after 
their return to reality they have claimed to have 
been close to the truest reality of all. He suggests 
the possibility that the faith which the psycholo- 
gist cannot analyse may be the first glimmer of 
that experience and refers to the prayers of Jesus 
given in full in St John XVII, which has acquired 
for mystics a quality and significance quite dif- 
ferent from that of Church fellowships or of 
pulpit preachers or ecclesiastical diplomatists. 

I think that this is the weakest part of the 
paper. Mr Rhodes is fully aware of the fact that 
few theologians accept chapters 14-17 of St John’s 
Gospel as the ipsissima verba of Jesus but are put 
into His mouth by the writer of the Gospel. Who- 
ever he may have been, certainly he was not 
John ~‘ the beloved disciple’. These chapters are 
expressed in the most beautiful English in the 
whole of the Bible and hence have acquired a 
high prestige, but they must be regarded as medi- 
tations by the author — whoever he was — and 
this Gospel has driven a wedge into the band of 
New Testament students. 
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IS THERE A CHRISTIAN ETHIC? 


by PAT SLOAN 


New Testament ethics are too variously interpreted 
to supply firm standards for the modern world 


of the so-called ‘Christian ethic’, which is 

held up as a sort of banner in the competition 
with the allegedly barbarous socialist countries. 
What is this so-called Christian ethic? 

As a result of neariy 2,000 years of Christian 
indoctrination we have been led to accept Chris- 
tianity as having a number of unique features 
which are not unique at all. The very name of 
Jesus, to take the simplest example, is presented 
as unique, whereas a mere glance at the index to 
Josephus’s History of the Jews shows us seven 
different Jesuses worthy of mention. Similarly, 
the Virgin Birth is presented as a unique miracle, 
while two thousand years ago it was normal to 
credit famous personalities with virgin birth, 
including both Plato and Alexander the Great. 
Even the miracles are in the main not original, 
having many parallels both before and since the 
origin of the Jesus story. According to the bio- 
graphers of St Francis Xavier, his range of 
miracles during his mission to the Far East 
between 1500 and 1550 closely rivalled that of 
Jesus. None of these miracles, incidentally, appear 
in his own letters or in contemporary accounts of 
his life. 

Just as, with regard to the narrative, so, with 
regard to the teaching, we have the idea of an 
exclusively Christian ethic. 

Already, by the end of the last century, the 
fundamentalist acceptance of the literal interpre- 
tion of the Old Testament had been exploded by 
scientific examination (though such survivals 
remained as the Tennessee Evolution Trial as late 
at 1925). What had been accepted one hundred 
years earlier as the ‘inspired Word of God’ now 
became recognized as a vast conglomeration of 
folk-lore and legend which, when disentangled, 
did not become less interesting but lost all pre- 
tence of divine revelation. 

With the New Testament the experts have 
shown greater caution, though on examination it 
becomes clear that the so-called ‘ sayings’ of Jesus 
are as much a collection taken from various 
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I: the twentieth century much has been made 


sources as are the books of the Old Testament. If 
the ‘ Christian ethic’ is the ethical code expressed 
in the Gospels and by Paul, then it contains poten. 
tial justification of practically any act men may 
choose to commit. The doctrine of forgiveness, 
tolerance and love, which plays an important part 
in New Testament teaching, is balanced by the 
doctrine of eternal damnation. Both doctrines 
share space in the New Testament, and in each 
historical period that one has been emphasized 
which has been found most appropriate. Even as 
recently as the 1860s the Rev H. D. Wilson was 
suspended for one year for denying eternal 
punishment in Essays and Reviews, and only in 
1864 did our Privy Council declare that it was no 
longer a crime not to believe in eternal damna- 
tion. 


Facing Both Ways 


Similarly, as regards the relations of rich and 
poor. On the one hand, we are told: ‘ Love thy 
neighbour as thyself.’ Luke, moreover, says: 
‘Biessed are ye poor, for yours is the kingdom of 
God.’ In the parable of the rich man and Lazarus, 
Dives is condemned to eternal damnation, and 
Lazarus is not even allowed to return to earth 
to warn his rich surviving brothers of the horrible 
fate which awaits them. Again, when Ananias and 
Sapphira come to Paul with a gift, but conceal 
from him the true price of the estate which they 
have sold, in the true Jehovian manner they are 
struck dead in turn. 

On these sayings and incidents, reinforced by 
‘It is easier for a camel to go through a needle’s 
eye, than for a rich man to enter the kingdom of 
God’, there is ample basis for the primitive com: 
munism of the early Christians, for the ideas of 
John Ball in the Peasants’ Revolt, for the Level- 
lers, and for all the red deans and priests and 
Christian socialists who have followed in their 
footsteps. 

Moreover, the story of the life of Jesus, as 
variously told, presents him as a symbol of revolt 
against religious orthodoxy, formal sabbath- 
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keeping, the turning of temples into markets, and 
established social conventions such as the shun- 
ning of publicans and sinners. In a ‘ doubtful’ 
passage, as it is nowadays labelled, he issues the 
devastating warning: ‘He that is without sin 
among you, let him first cast a stone at her.’ 

The fact that it was as a rebel that Jesus was 
crucified has given inspiration to hundreds of 
thousands of subsequent rebels who have given 
their lives for some cause. 

But now let us look at the other side. It is clear 
from the Gospels that the authors themselves had 
different axes to grind. Luke comes out strongest 
on the side of the poor and against the rich. 
Luke’s ‘ Blessed are ye poor’ is watered down by 
Matthew to ‘Blessed are the poor in spirit’, with no 
doubt an eye on more prosperous congregations. 

Again, while the rich man is told to ‘go and 
sell all that thou hast and give to the poor’, and 
finds this impossible, he is warned by the story 
of the camel and needle’s eye, but then told con- 
solingly that ‘with God all things are possible ’. 
How many sermons have been preached to well- 
to-do congregations on this text, giving them the 
consolation that they can still enjoy their material 
wealth and yet be squeezed by an all-merciful 
God through his needle’s eye! My own grand- 
father preached on this theme to a well-to-do 
Edinburgh congregation. And again, as comfort, 
to the rich: ‘ Unto everyone that hath shall be 
given .. . but from him that hath not, even that 
which he hath shall be taken away.’ This, indeed, 
could be engraved as the ‘ Christian Ethic ’ above 
the doors of the Stock Exchange. 


‘Render Unto Caesar’ 

But of all the texts of the New Testament 
which, today, clearly plays into the hands of 
oppressors is the famous ‘Render unto Caesar 
.. . Here, in black and white, is a categorical 
injunction to an oppressed people not to revolt. 
We can visualize Verwoerd in South Africa 
repeating these words to the Africans in the name 
of the Christian ethic, even while Christian 
preachers appeal for humanity in the name of 
Christian love. 

Not only does the New Testament provide an 
ethical basis for imperialism, but Paul in par- 
ticular supports slavery and is a strong anti- 
feminist. In Matthew Jesus is said to sanction not 
only celibacy but self-mutilation: for there ‘are 
eunuchs, which made themselves eunuchs for the 


kingdom of heaven’s sake. He that is able to 
receive it, let him receive it ’. 

Thus, while the New Testament undoubtedly 
expressed and emphasized the tendencies deve- 
loping in Jewry against the Establishment, and in 
favour of comradeliness, neighbourliness, and 
love, it at the same advocates the perpetuation of 
imperialism, slavery, and the subjection of 
women. It is this dominant interpretation of 
Christianity which has inspired the Establishment 
ever since and which prompted Sean O’Casey in 
The Star Turns Red to put these words into the 
mouth of Red Jim when addressing the priests: 

If your God stands for one child to be born in a 
hovel and another in a palace, then we declare 
against him. 

If your God declares that one child shall be clad 


oe silks and another in sores, then we declare against 
im. 

If your God declares that it take a sack of sove- 
reigns to keep one child and a handful of pence to 
keep another, then we declare against him. 

If your God declares that one child shall dwell in 
the glory of knowledge and another shall die in the 
poverty of ignorance, then we declare against him: 

Once and for all and for ever do we declare 
against your God, Who hath filled the wealthy with 
good things and hath sent the poor empty away! 


Thus did Sean O’Casey reply to the orthodox 


Christian ethic which —in the words of a very 
well-known children’s hymn — proclaims: 


The rich man in his castle, the poor man at his 


gate, 
God made them high and lowly, and ordered their 
estate. 


While, as we have seen, certain elements in the 
Jesus story have inspired successive movements 
of revolt throughout the ages, equally have the 
powers-that-be based. themselves on other pre- 
cepts and sayings, tending to reinforce the rule of 
wealth. It is hard to believe that the Emperor 
Constantine, for example, embraced Christianity 
in order to introduce a régime of Christian love. 
Yet it was Constantine who, by raising Chris- 
tianity to the level of a State religion and setting 
it on its feet, gave it the necessary fillip to make 
it one of the great world religions. To explain the 
survival and spread of Christianity, we must look 
as much to the actions of Constantine and Char- 
lemagne as to the teachings of Jesus and Paul. 
And in grafting the Christian Church onto the 
State it was ‘render unto Caesar’ rather than 
‘Go and sell all that thou hast’ which was the 
dominant ethic. 

The original Christianity of the Gospels is 
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packed with the doctrine of rewards and punish- 
ments. Even the highest moral precepts are pre- 
sented within a framework of enlightened self- 
interest: ‘Judge not ... that ye be not judged’; 
forgive those that sin against you ‘ until seventy 
times seven’ said Jesus to Peter, for ‘so shall 
also my heavenly Father do unto you, if ye for- 
give not every one his brother from your hearts’. 
In other words, ‘ Forgive . . . or else’. Again: 
‘Give, and it shall be given unto you . . . For 
with what measure ye mete it shall be measured 
to you again.’ 

Thus, far from complete self-sacrifice, it~ is 
enlightened self-interest which is preached ; sacri- 
fice treasures on earth only to gain treasures in 
heaven. And this was preached to a band of 
followers who believed that within their own 
lifetime they would ascend to heaven. 

As regards those who failed to live good lives, 
or even to believe, the cruel spectacle of eternal 
torment was dangled before their eyes. In the 
Middle Ages, when the first breath of science in 
the Christian era was throwing the Church on to 
the defensive, every scientific groping, any form 
of unorthodoxy, eccentricity or abnormality, 
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became liable to lead to torture for alleged witch- 
craft. Such tortures were justified by the then 
accepted Christian ethic on the ground that since 
God inflicted eternal torture it was quite in order 
for man to inflict it temporally. This ‘ Christian 
ethic ’, in its day, led to the torture and killing of 
some nine million alleged witches in one hundred 
years. And the same ‘ Christian ethic’ led to the 
founding of many charitable institutions. 


Voice of the Establishment 


During the feudal period the Christian ethic 
banned usury. This was backed up by various 
Old Testament bans on usury among Jews, and 
Luke’s ‘ Lending, hoping nothing to gain ’, which, 
in the Revised Version translated at the height of 
capitalism, has become ‘ Lend, never despairing ’. 
The Fathers of the ancient Church were unani- 
mous against usury and the ban was so strict that 
the profession of money-lender became practi- 
cally a Jewish monopoly. However, the great 
voyages of discovery in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries demanded capital, and evasions began 
to be practised. Compensation for ‘ delayed repay- 
ment’ or for ‘loss of other income’ began to be 
sanctioned by the Catholic Church, and Luther, 
who said ‘every usurer is a thief worthy of the 
gibbet’ went on to define his usurer as lending 
at five or six per cent. Later, he raised his 
limit. 

Henry VIII amended the law in favour of the 
money-lender, Elizabeth restricted the rate of 
interest permitted, but James I sanctioned interest 
(the term usury was tactfully dropped), and the 
road was clear for the ‘Christian ethic’ of the 
capitalist era. 

Today it is respectably Christian to live on 
high rents and pay low wages, and the privilege 
of making usury illegal, according to early Chris- 
tian ideas, has passed to the socialist countries 
with atheist governments. 

When social needs have demanded it, Chris- 
tians have revalued their principles in the light of 
necessity. An examination of the ‘ Christian ethic ’ 
from its origins onwards shows that, from the 
very start, no such single ethical code has existed. 
The New Testament, like the Old, is a compen- 
dium of ideas, expressed in anecdotes and pre- 
cepts, which often contain diametrically opposed 
concepts. Thus, skilfully used, it has been made to 
appeal to different groups of people with dia- 
metrically opposed interests. It is this fact, rather 
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than divine merit, which explains the great suc- 
cess of Christianity from Constantine onwards. 

Christianity has provided a bulwark for the 
Establishment, whether under feudalism or capi- 
talism, and its doctrines are such that they could 
be used to reassure the rich in the enjoyment of 
their earthly riches and at the same time the 
poor with promises that the reward of submissive- 
ness on earth would be infinite riches in the 
world to come. This concept of the Christian 
God on the side of the Establishment lives to 
this day. In the First World War we had the 
Angels of Mons on our side; not long ago in 
the USA, Representative Davey Short, having 
listened to a speech by General MacArthur, 
announced that ‘we have heard God speak 
today’; and of course the latest example is Dr 
Adenauer’s recent claim that God has appointed 
West Germany to defend Europe. 


Twentieth Century Needs 

Whereas, for thousands of years, men have 
believed in gods, moulding their ideas of their 
gods as well as their ethics to suit their social 
needs, a time has now come when, under the 
impact of science, such beliefs are on the decline. 
No longer is it a matter of rival interpretations 
of the New Testament. The New Testament, like 
the Old, can now be viewed objectively and is 
seen as quite unable to provide any cut-and-dried 
ethic for the twentieth century. Such simple ideas 
as ‘Love thy neighbour as thyself’, devoid of 
divine inspiration or reward after death, becomes 
a sound social maxim, but in no way a monopoly 
of Christians. The conception of a co-operative 
society, striving by joint effort to improve the lot 
of all men, is gaining ground as a world force... 
on the basis of a firm and humane materialism. 

The main problem of the so-called Christian 
West today is that while the old beliefs no longer 
grip the imagination of youth, and probably less 
than half our British population now believe at 
all in an after-life, there is no longer that com- 
mon fear of the supernatural that gave social 
behaviour a certain cohesion in the past. And as 
yet, certainly in this country and the USA, there 
is no generally accepted firm positive materialist 
faith in which a sense of common human citizen- 
ship takes the place of the old supernatural 
beliefs. 

Those religions which in the past 2,000 years 
came to be recognized as the world’s ‘great’ 


religions all did so because they were ready to 
become instruments of the states in which they 
operated. Christianity, Mohammedanism, and 
Buddhism have all provided an ideological sanction 
for feudalism ; and when, in the West, capitalism 
emerged the victor, it adapted Christianity accord- 
ingly. But one third of the world’s population is 
now living under a system which recognizes no 
deity, no supernatural forces, whose ethics are 
being worked out on a rational materialist human 
basis, on the basis of service to the community. 
Against this competition for man’s allegiance the 
so-called ‘ Christian ethic’ is held up as an alter- 
native, but, as we have seen, there is no such 
entity as a ‘Christian ethic ’, and never has been, 
except in so far as men have proclaimed the 
‘ Christian ethic ’ that suited them. 

In the New Testament, and throughout the 
Christian era, contrary values have been pro- 
claimed, often simultaneously. Each state and 
each class has chosen at each period — subject to 
its inherited traditions —the ‘Christian ethic’ 
that suited it. It is surely time to end the make- 
believe. Let mankind now consciously work out 
the system of ethics which, in the twentieth cen- 
tury, is both rational and humane. 
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THE CONFIDENCE 
TRICK 


by ARCHIBALD ROBERTSON 


Religious faith is the 
ability to believe without 
asking whether it is true 


| time has gone by when the defenders 
of supernatural religion could even pre- 
tend to offer reasoned evidence of its truth. 
There is no scientific proof —that is, no proof 
resting on observation or on verifiable inference 
from observation—even that God exists. We 
have this on the highest authority. 

‘The exploration of the most distant galaxy 
will no more reveal “Heaven” or God than 
the exploration of the moon. God, in Christian 
faith, is the “maker of all things, visible and 
invisible”. All depends on him for its being. To 
believe this is a matter of faith. Scientific dis- 
covery cannot give or destroy such faith. “ By 
faith we understand that the worlds have been 
framed by the word of God.” If we do not under- 
stand it thus, we shall never understand it in any 
other way.’ 

So writes the Saturday correspondent of The 
Times. Gone are the old arguments — the onto- 
logical argument, the cosmological argument, the 
argument from design. Belief in God rests on 
faith, we are told, and on nothing else. The 
writer cites in his support St Paul, St Thomas 
Aquinas, Dr Karl Barth, and Professor Coulson. 
I am doubtful about Thomas Aquinas: I am 
under the impression that he did profess to give a 
philosophical proof of the existence of God. But 
let that pass. It is enough that none is given now. 
The whole thing ‘is a matter of faith’. 

But faith in whom? In a court of law a jury 
bases its verdict on the evidence of witnesses. 
Who are the witnesses in this most important 
case? According to orthodox doctrine the wit- 
ness to the truth of Christianity is the Church. 
Incredibilia, nec crederem nisi ecclesiae auctoritas 
me cogeret—so wrote Augustine of the Gospel 
miracles. ‘They are incredible; nor should I 
credit them unless the authority of the Church 
compelled me.’ It is on the evidence of the 
Church that we are to return our verdict. 
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But what is the Church? A collection of men 
in no way superior to you or me in intelligence 
or integrity. A collection of men who in their 
time have deluged the earth in innocent blood — 
witness the Crusades, the Inquisition, the Wars of 
Religion. A collection of men who at this day 
refuse to make any collective protest against the 
arms race which, if unstopped, bids fair to bury 
us all in a nuclear grave. A collection of men, 
finally, who have a vested interest in the Creed to 
attest which they are called in evidence. Hardly 
disinterested evidence! Yet on faith in that 
evidence, we are told, the whole thing hangs. 

But, proceeds our writer, ‘the world around 
yields up its full secrets only to those who survey 
it with all their powers —scientific, artistic, 
poetic, and religious ’. In the name of the prophet, 
figs! Artistic and poetic powers have value for 
beautifying life and making us enjoy it. We 
should not underrate them. But for discovering 
the secrets of the world around—none. We 
might as well say that Hamlet throws light on the 
history of Denmark, or the Eroica Symphony on 
the career of Napoleon. 

The artist and poet delight us by creating 
things that without them would not have existed, 
not by discovering things that do. That is the 
proper task of the scientist. But ‘ Faith’, as the 
schoolboy said, ‘is the ability to believe what we 
know isn’t true.’ More exactly, faith is the ability 
to believe without asking whether it is true or not. 

‘Human life’, says our writer, ‘ with its loves 
and laughter, is of infinitely more value than the 
physical mass which overwhelms it.’ Of course 
human life is of more value to man. In other 
words, man seeks his own preservation, and as 
he is a social animal and only by being so has 
survived in the struggle for existence, he seeks the 
preservation of the society in which alone he has 
his being. To say that human life is of value to 
man is a tautology. But to say that it is of value 
to the universe means in the last analysis nothing. 
Value is predicable only of something finite in 
relation to something finite. To speak .of infinite 
value is to lapse into woolly meaninglessness. 

We come back to where we started. To dis- 
cover anything whatever which we do not already 
know about the world we must use the tools of 
science — observation, inference from _ observa- 
tion, experiment to verify inference, and so on. 
To offer us anything else as a means to further 
knowledge is to play a confidence trick. 
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HUMANIST GUIDE TO BOOKS 


A MODERN  INTRODUC- 
TION TO PSYCHOLOGY, by 
Rex and Margaret Knight (Uni- 
versity Tutorial Press, 9s). The 
reissue of this excellent book, 
first published in 1948, is 
doubly welcome. Humanists 
need no introduction to Mar- 
garet Knight, but here they will 
see her, collaborating with her 
husband, in a professional capa- 
city. The new edition has been 
revised and brought up to date 
—a necessity which shows how 
rapidly knowledge increases. In- 
tended primarily for first-year 
university students, it is admir- 
ably suited for the layman who 
wishes to know what psycho- 
logy is about, and to be pro- 
tected from the all too numer- 
ous phoney accounts. He has 
safe and expert guides in Pro- 
fessor and Mrs Knight. They 
will give him a survey of the 
whole field from Paviov and 
Freud down to the latest re- 
search on educational and in- 
dustrial psychology. If he wishes 
to explore more deeply, there 
are ample suggestions for fur- 
ther reading. The _ technical 
terms are explained with ex- 
treme clarity and the more con- 
troversial theories handled with 
restraint and common sense. No 
person can be considered fully 
educated if he lacks the -infor- 
mation conveyed in this intro- 
duction to a subject that pro- 
foundly affects us all. 


WHAT IS WISDOM? by 
Cyril Upton (Linden Press, 16s). 
This statement of personal 
philosophy is transparently sin- 
cere and, at times, philosophi- 
cally naive. The author is dis- 
satisfied with both materialism 
and dogmatic religion. He has 
found comfort in a type of mys- 
ticism which, he feels, is un- 
harmed by rationalist criticism. 
This is a familiar path of deve- 
lopment, but mysticism is im- 
pregnable only when it makes 
no positive assertions. “Those 
who know do not tell, and 
those who tell do not know’, 


said Lao Tze. We can only 
criticize what is put into words, 
such as the opinion, confidently 
stated as a ‘fact’ on p 128, that 
‘the whole objective universe of 
matter and energy can have no 
existence except as a projection 
of consciousness’. If this is con- 
sistently held, solipsism is in- 
escapable—and solipsism is in- 
credible. Mr Upton has read 
widely and travelled much in 
the East. He is mistaken in 
thinking that humanists will be 
shocked by his views. They are 
tougher than that. 


SERJEANT MUSGRAVE’S 
DANCE, by John Arden 
(Methuen, 3s 6d).—The author 
calls this a realistic but not a 
naturalistic play, and adds that 
the paintings of L. S. Lowry 
might suggest a suitable mood. 
Three soldiers and a serjeant, 
deserters in fact though pre- 
tending to recruit, come to a 
mining town where the colliers 
are on strike. The serjeant is 
consumed with a frantic long- 
ing to convince his fellows of 
the evil and futility of war, 
which is symbolized by the 
skeleton dance of death, hauled 
up to the flagstaff in a scene of 
extraordinary and macabre 
power. It is a strange, gripping, 
nightmarish play of great atmos- 
sphere and originality. The 
author holds the current Annual 
Fellowship in Playwriting at 
Bristol University; this is his 
third stage play, all of which 
have been produced at the 
Royal Court Theatre. The cover 
photograph is by courtesy of 
Tony Armstrong-Jones. 


KEY QUESTIONS FOR 
TRADE UNIONISTS, by Jim 
Gardner (Lawrence and Wish- 
art, 2s 6d). The author, a for- 
mer general secretary of the 
Foundry Workers, has written 
a clear and vigorous pamphlet. 
He realizes how crucial is the 
present time—the second indus- 
trial revolution of cybernetics 
and automation. There will be 


fewer and more _ powerful 
workers at the point of produc- 
tion, but larger numbers in 
ancillary services. This will 
obviously raise new problems of 
structure, unity, and leadership 
in the trade union movement. 
He criticizes the preference for 
class collaboration which has 
tended to throw up right-wing 
leaders since the failure of the 
General Strike. He feels that a 
new working-class struggle is 
overdue. ‘A policy for nationa- 
lizing unprofitable, technically 
backward, and _ near-bankrupt 
industries, while leaving the 
prosperous industries to private 
enterprise, is not a socialist con- 
ception.’ 


A RAISIN IN THE SUN, by 
Lorraine Hansberry (Methuen, 
10s 6d). This play was the first 
joint production of a Negro 
authoress and Negro director to 
appear on Broadway. It won 
the New York Drama Critics’ 
Circle award for 1958-59 in 
competition with plays by Ten- 
nessee Williams and Eugene 
O’Neill. It gives an intimate 
picture of a poor Negro family: 
simple, ordinary, and yet with a 
final touch of nobility. The title 
comes from Langston Hughes’ 
poem 


What happens to a dream 
deferred? 

Does it dry up 

Like a raisin in the sun? 


The family lives in a tenement, 
and their dream is a home of 
their own with a little back gar- 
den. ‘Seems like God didn’t see 
fit to give the black man no- 
thing but dreams—but he did 
give us children to make them 
dreams seem worth while.’ 

Lorraine Hansberry, whose 
third play this is, has great 
talent. Her characters are all 
individuals with a humanity 
vividly realized in their own set- 
ting. There is a touch of chal- 
lenge and question. What next 
for them? One genuinely wants 
to know. 
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THE NEW NIHILISM | 


dwarf for the moment 

everything else, so that 
even the Chief Rabbi, deliver- 
ing his usual talk on the eve of 
Passover, could not keep off the 
subject. He made his point, 
however, without once men- 
tioning South Africa or the 
Pass Laws—no small feat. The 
Passover theme, the Israelites’ 
deliverance from Egypt, pro- 
vided him with just the peg he 
needed for his homilies on free- 
dom, the rights of man irrespec- 
tive of colour or race, and so 
on. True the Jews, as a mino- 
rity within a minority, are more 
vulnerable than others. All the 
same, one could have wished 
that Dr Brody had followed the 
example of his Anglican col- 
leagues in categorically con- 
demning Apartheid—with bell, 
book, and candle. 


Fear in South Africa 


Fearing to Offend 


Five years ago, commenting 
on the action of South African 
Jews in inscribing Dr Malan’s 
name in the Golden Book of 
Zionism, I wrote: ‘It would be 
tragic if in healing one wound 
another were opened, with the 
Jew incongruously ranged on 
the side of Pharaoh. From 
Malan to Verwoerd was not a 
long step. And now here is Dr 
Brody anxious as ever not to 
offend Pharaoh by too much 
frankness: of Dr Brody’s true 
feelings there can of course be 
little doubt. An African writer, 
broadcasting the other day 
along with others, put the mat- 
ter in a nutshell when he said 
‘To be human it is not necessary 
to be white’. 

This year Passover happened 
to overlap Lent. Both have a 
common origin in old fertility 
rites, but far removed from 
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ON THE AIR 











by A. D. COHEN 


Lenten austerity is the joyous 
atmosphere of Seder night to 
which Dr Brody referred in his 
broadcast. The Jewish Passover 
is essentially a family occasion, 
although the stranger within the 
gate is not forgotten: it is the 
right thing to have an unknown 
guest to dinner on this evening. 
As the Christian has his Easter 
egg symbolizing the birth of 
new life, so the Jew at Passover 
replaces his old crockery with 
new—which led Israel Zangwill 
once jestingly to describe the 
Jewish religion as ‘pot-and- 
pantheism’! 

According to Hartland and 
others, these seasonal rituals 
(which have an_ undeniable 
charm of their own and will 
always appeal to the child in 
us) enabled a community to 
control the order of Nature 
upon the functioning of which 
its well-being depends. As in all 
ritual, every detail has to be 
meticulously carried out for the 
magic to work. Hence the 
importance of the priest. The 
bother is that by a kind of Par- 
kinson’s Law religious tabus 
and rules tend to multiply them- 
selves in the hands of a priest- 
hood which could not survive 
without them, My milkman had 
me at a disadvantage when he 
asked whether I should be want- 
ing ‘special Passover milk’, 
meaning, as I learnt later, milk 
blessed for this purpose by a 
priest (shades of Pasteur!). In 
Israel today people are stoned 
for riding in their cars or smok- 
ing on the Sabbath. Fortu- 
nately the fanatics are few in 
number and the job of recon- 
ciling ancient laws with modern 
conditions keeps them working 
overtime. Thus a conclave of 
Jewish theologians and _ scien- 
tists, Time magazine reports, 
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Too Much Science? march 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 








\Sir,—The Easter march from 

Aldermaston to London of the 
jCampaign for Nuclear Disarm- 
ament has unwittingly become 
an annual event. This year its 
size amazed everybody—especi- 
ally the organizers, who had 
hoped it might double the 1959 
numbers but did not dream it 
would quadruple them. 

The questionnaire of the 1959 
march revealed that humanists 
f thingformed a fairly high proportion 
Faciligof the marchers, and this year 
ing atjl would guess that the propor- 
5 andtion was even higher. Those of 
appeng’s who belong both to a local 
f. Thigoranch of the CND and to a 
for itfocal humanist or RPA group 
ke to aknow that many of the mem- 
hen rebers are often the same people, 
*s "be that it is sometimes difficult 
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entirely 
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| them- 







th. DO distinguish one meeting from 
guishedhe other. Yet, as far as I saw, 
ontend¢here was not one humanist 
scienc@anner on the march. 

There was the large red ban- 
er of the Communist Party, 
he large yellow and white ban- 
er of the Catholic contingent, 
nd every size and colour of 
anner proclaiming Methodists, 
itari and Anglicans, 
Party, Liberals, and 
ven Tories, and various trades 
junions, universities, and youth 










Pyke itthey happened to live was more 
lism’ agimportant than their humanism. 
ch is ‘aVhy? Partly, no doubt, because 
hinking@© one took the initiative of 
ar kindmaking and hoisting a human- 
suse offst banner ; but mainly, I think, 
this toecause of an over-conscientious 
ional tofear of arbitrarily committing 
use thelhe whole humanist movement 
oots helo the policy of unilateral nuc- 
ick _iss@r disarmament. But no one 
shouldssumes that all Methodists or 
to th@ll members of the Labour 
ture alfarty, are committed to this 

policy because those who are so 


committed choose to proclaim 
their allegiance on the march. 

The prestige gained by any 
organization marching with its 
banner—particularly if it has a 
large contingent—is greater than 
might be supposed by those who 
have never taken part in the 
march. When Catholics and Com- 
munists march happily in the 
same cause behind their respec- 
tive banners, singing the same 
songs and shouting the same 
slogans, traditional hostilities 
evaporate, and there is even 
some grudging admiration of 
one group for the other. The 
large Quaker contingents are 
universally acclaimed. And every 
organization that is represented 
goes up to some extent in the 
estimation of all the others. The 
humanist movement has missed 
the opportunity of this boost 
in the eyes of many thousands 
of people, mostly young and all 
of the thinking, caring type. 

If the Aldermaston march 
takes place again next year—it 
has been hoped each year that 
it will not be necessary again, 
but politicians are so slow in 
following the march of public 
opinion—I should like to suggest 
that humanist marchers march 
as humanists, or, at least, divide 
their marching time between a 
humanist contingent and their 
local CND branch, (Members 
of other widespread organiza- 
tions do this to solve the trans- 
port difficulty.) In a few months’ 
time, if the British Government 
is still dragging along far be- 
hind the marching thousands, 
and the international disarma- 
ment negotiations have - still 
failed to reach their goal, I 
will write another (shorter!) 
letter to The Humanist, giving 
details of any arrangements 
made and possibly calling for 
banner makers. — BARBARA 
SMOKER, London, SE23. 


HUMANISM AND WAR 


Sir.—In an article entitled 
‘Our World Has a 20 per cent 
Chance’ (New York Herald 
Tribune, 13/4/60), the well- 
known American commentator, 
Marguerite Higgins, reported an 
interview with Dr Leo Szilard, 
the physicist known to his col- 
leagues as ‘the driving force 
behind the creation of the 
atomic bomb’. Like Einstein, 
he frankly admitted his respon- 
sibility for the invention of the 
atomic bomb. But like Einstein 
again, he bitterly regretted 
its use for the indiscriminate 
destruction of civilian popula- 
tions at Hiroshima and Naga- 
saki. 

In June 1945 an unofficial 
‘Committee on Social and Pol- 
itical Implications of Atomic 
Energy’, composed of Prof 
James Franck and seven other 
American physicists, advised 
against the use of the atomic 
bomb against Japan. The argu- 
ment ran: “The military advan- 
tages and the saving of Ameri- 
can lives achieved by the sud- 
den use of atomic bombs against 
Japan may be outweighed by a 
wave of horror sweeping over 
the rest of the world. Two 
months later hell was let loose 
by short-sighted politicians. 

The same committee stressed 
the impossibility of the United 
States maintaining a monopoly 
in production of atomic weap- 
ons. Their foresight in that res- 
pect has been fully justified. 
Whether Dr Szilard was a mem- 
ber of the Franck committee is 
not recorded. But there is no 
doubt that he also foresaw the 
evil consequences. 

After recalling an interview 
with Einstein, saddened by this 
ghastly development, Dr Szilard 
summed up the situation by 
saying: ‘Since Hiroshima I have 
become increasingly aware that 
governments are little motivated 
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by moral or humanitarian con- 
siderations.’ 

While our leaders are spend- 
ing colossal sums on weapons 
of mass destruction, it has been 
calculated that two-thirds of the 
human race are living in abject 
poverty. Is it impossible to stir 
up the conscience of the British 
public to call for ‘new leader- 
ship’, so that the money spent 
on armaments can be diverted 
to humanitarian purposes?— 
C. E. Cooxson, Sompting, 
Sussex. 


Sir,—In your May issue Mr 
W. Walker falls into the com- 
mon error (shared by the 
Churches!) of assuming that 
the ‘basic human impulses’ have 
always been ‘predominantly 
egoistic’. Had this been so, we 
should not be alive to tell the 
tale. Man is so badly equipped, 
compared with other species, 
with teeth and nails that he 
must have gone under in the 
struggle for life unless his cap- 
acity for mutual aid had at 
least balanced his ‘egoistic im- 
pulses’, The very existence of 
society, and notably of lan- 
guage, bears out this fact. 

Hitherto egoism and _ altru- 
ism have been mixed in man in 
just those proportions which 
ensured his survival. We have 
now reached a point where 
survival can be ensured only 
by a decisive victory of ‘en- 
lightened communal interest’ 
not only over egoism, but even 
more over the antiquated loyal- 
ties of the past. If every states- 
man meditating the use of nuc- 
lear weapons understood that, 
in the event of survival, he 
would be instantly hanged on 
the nearest surviving tree by the 
other survivors, he would be less 
likely to use them. I do not 
advocate this as practical policy, 
but I do suggest that the main 
job of humanism is to debunk 
the false loyalties (to ‘Christian 
civilization’ and so on) which 
render otherwise — estimable 
people ready to approve and 
prepare collective murder and 
suicide. — ARCHIBALD ROBERT- 
SON, Oxford. 


Sir,—Doesn’t Mr _ Joseph 
Reeves realize the futility of 
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asking governments who won’t 
agree to stop threatening each 
other to hand over their fighting 
forces and weapons to an inter- 
national authority? Quite obvi- 
ously, when nations are prepared 
to surrender their authority to 
an independent authority, they 
will have become so thoroughly 
anarchist that an independent 
authority won’t be necessary. 
When nations can agree to do 
things authority (H-bombs, etc) 
is not required. I tried to point 
this out in my first reply, but 
Mr Reeves ignored it and dealt 
with an incidental remark. 

Mr Reeves got his _ facts 
wrong when he wrote ‘we have 
stopped wars within the Sover- 
eign State’. Russia, France, Bel- 
gium, Cuba, Turkey, Spain, etc, 
are all troubled with internal 
wars or threats of war. And let 
us not forget that Africa, much 
of which comes under our own 
sovereignty, is in turmoil. 

What is the answer? Hadn’t 
Mr Reeves better heed the 
anarchist message? — ERNIE 
CROSSWELL, Slough. 

Dr Swinton in Russia 

Sir,—I have the greatest res- 
pect for W. E. Swinton in his 
own fields, and am _ therefore 
quite unhappy that he should 
write and you should print such 
a naive and pedestrian article 
about Russia as appeared in 
your April edition. I cite his 
phrase ‘I saw no one working 
for war in the Soviet’ as an 
example of the abundance of 
fatuous statements. Did he ex- 
pect to see them plotting over 
maps in the streets? But there 
are plenty of uniformed service- 
men in the streets. I had never 
before seen soldiers armed with 
bayoneted rifles mingling with 
the people in the streets until I 
went there. In the freight yards, 
as our train waited for a free 
track into Leningrad, I saw 
numbers of cars going past laden 
with tanks and artillery much 
as one might see farm equip- 
ment in my native Western 
Canada. 

On a second trip I was over- 
whelmed by the number of 
troops engaged in all forms of 
training and manceuvres that 







constituted the chief items o 
human interest to be seen from 
our bus between Leningrad and 
the Finnish border. 

A simple workman, a Karel- 
ian Finn, who had hardly spoken 
a word throughout the tour 
asked from the back: ‘Why do 
you have so many soldiers 
here? We don’t have any on 
our side. The Russian guide 
just said ‘I know’, and made no 
further comment. 

In the same issue Mr Hawton, 
in ‘Personally Speaking’, calls, 
attention to the red herring of 
Soviet Atheism. It is true, but 
this fact can also be seen i 
reverse. The soft-headedness o 
so many people to Soviet Com- 
munism who consider them- 
selves humanists and contribute 
to your magazine has often dis- 
turbed me. Can one still be a 
humanist and an apologist for 
totalitarianism at the same time? 
—L. Korxas, Leeds. 


Sir,—I hope it is not too pre- 
sumptuous for a new reader to 
wonder what is the precise 
point of the appearance in you 
columns of the article on th 
Soviet Union in the April issue 

I realize that a journal lik 
yours would seek to cover 
wide range, but the article do 
tend to make one wonder i 
there is a tendency on the pa 
of humanists to play down the! 
faults of the Russian régime’ 
merely because it is allegedly 
non-religious. I may say I feel 
entitled to use this term because 
I well remember the late Chap- 
man Cohen so often, and I 
think, so rightly, saying that it 
is not only the people who 
knowingly adhere to an accepted’ 
religious creed who are not 
entitled to be considered as 
rationalists; it is the religious 
type of mind that is the test. 
By this test the régime that en- 
courages its subjects to crawl in 
a queue past the remains of 
saints like Lenin and _ Stalin 
must surely be condemned. 

Dr Swinton tries to disarm 
criticism in advance by com- 
plaining that the mere fact that 
he has visited Russia tends to 
brand him as a fellow-traveller. 
He would have better refuted 
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the charge if he had shown any 
awareness that humanists, of all 
people, would be more im- 
pressed by freedom to criticize 
the ruling dogma, whether it be 
that of a Spanish Inquisition or 
a Russian one. 

You (and he) might answer 
that I am reading more into the 
article than was justified and 
that it only dealt with certain 
facts as observed by the writer. 
But the same sort of articles 
used to be written praising the 
efficiency of Nazi Germany 
(complete with the same nause- 
ating pictures of bonny babies 
such as the one you publish) ; 
while there is to my mind a 
rather sinister reminder in the 
praise of the Moscow Under- 
ground of the praise that used 
to be showered by the unthink- 
ing on Mussolini for making the 
Italian Railways run on time. 
Surely humanists should feel 
that freedom comes first, effici- 
ency a bad second, and to praise 
the second and ignore the first 
is unworthy.—L. E. WEIDBERG, 
London, NW3. 


Are We Intolerant? 

Smr,—At times when reading 
The Humanist, which I look 
upon as a very good journal, I 
have nevertheless been saddened 
by the tendency of some con- 
tributors to emulate the errors 
that they decry in religionists. 
We have to be sympathetic to 
those who, as children, breathed 
the atmosphere of strictly dog- 
matic religion. When some of 


.| these make their first secret and 


diffident attempts to straighten 
out their emotional deformities 
they get only hindrance from a 
small effective part of the 
rationalist movement. They find 
that they are looked upon with 
something not far removed from 
contempt. This rebuff is bad 
enough in itself, but still worse 
is the attacking of their Church, 
which to them is their religious 
ancestry. When this happens, 
their feelings of loyalty come 
to the defence of their old 
attachments and reinforce them. 
A man who is big enough to 
overlook a slight to himself may 
still be deeply offended at a 
slight to his parents, his 


country, his profession, and 
even to his birthplace. 

Those who have recovered 
from tuberculosis, or who have 
never suffered from it, do not 
scorn the man who still has it, 
but will help him all they can. 
Such should be our attitude to 
those still burdened by the 
superstitious aspects of the reli- 
gions. As things are, nearly all 
rationalist books, pamphlets, and 
journal-issues contain, some- 
where, some entirely unneces- 
sary and gratuitous slight which 
ruins their value as missionary 
literature. 

Of every 1,000 rationalists, 
there seem to be 999 who are 
struggling hard to help those 
who are more mentally and 
emotionally enslaved. Yet their 
work is considerably wasted be- 
cause of the thoughtlessness, or 
maybe even pettiness, of the 
odd one. 

There is sufficient positive 
work to be done in the ration- 
alist field (e.g. by rationalists 
making themselves more ration- 
al) to leave no time for negative, 
‘anti’ activities even if they were 
not, in themselves, matters for 
regret. If, at present, I find an 
unexceptionable rationalist pub- 
lication to pass to someone who 
is making the first move to- 
wards emancipation, where do 
I go from there? It is no good 
thinking of trying to enrol them 
in the RPA, because they are 
not yet ready for it, and because 
if the first issue of our journal 
that they read does not have 
a line or two from some contri- 
butor or correspondent that spits 
in their eye, then the next issue 
is almost bound to do so. 

It is in our missionary work 
that we can well copy some of 
the ways of the Churches.— 
JOHN Warwick, London, NW8. 


Sir,—Like Messrs Archibald 
Robertson and G. H. Hey, I 
was astounded at the sentiments 
expressed by certain correspon- 
dents in your March issue. Ac- 
cording to these contributors, 
who would probably label 
themselves humanists or ration- 
alists, we should refrain from 
attacking religion, questioning 
the existence of God, and dis- 


turbing the faith of convinced 
Christians, but would be better 
advised to stifle Mrs Knight 
(and, presumably, similar prop- 
agandists) while quietly sitting 
back and watching, without un- 
kindly comment or criticism, 
‘how the Catholics do things’ 
(whatever could we hope to 
gain from this contemplative 
passivity? ). 

I readily admit to being one 
of those who have what Mr 
Pollard considers a ‘pathologi- 
cal’ urge to attack religion, and 
this because of a firm convic- 
tion (not unsupported by history 
and observation) that super- 
natural religion has been, and 
still is, a stupendous curse to the 
human race. 

Far from adopting Mrs 
Szturc’s policy of avoiding an- 
tagonism by saying nothing that 
might annoy the faithful, let us 
face the inevitable hostility with 
redoubled efforts to expose, by 
every possible means, the fal- 


. lacies of those Catholic and 


other religious doctrines which, 
apart from their deplorable re- 
sults, must obviously be broken 
down before we can hope for 
general acceptance of the alter- 
native humanist and scientific 
outlook—A. G. TayLor, Shen- 
field, Essex. 


Sir,—I do not advocate that 
humanists should copy other 
peoples’ bad deeds. It was not 
my intention to defend the 
Roman Catholic Church—I am 
sure that they can do very well 
without my help—nor did I say 
that we should be inactive. Fight 
we must! 

But verbal attacks on Churches 
and Churchmen only have the 
opposite effect from the one 
desired. Many a _ lukewarm 
Christian will rush to the help 
of Mother Church if he feels 
that she is ‘persecuted’. It makes 
one feel so good to help the 
oppressed! But why not give 
those eager ones a chance to 
defend their own religious be- 
liefs rather than their co- 
religionists? The outcome may 
be a surprise to the Defender 
of the Faith himself, if he dives 
into the mysteries and dogmas 
deep enough. Why not start 
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a dignified campaign of religious 
enlightenment in the pages of 
The Humanist, mainly designed 
for occasional Christian readers? 

Pat Sloan, with his excellent 
article last month on the moral- 
ity of Jehovah, has made a use- 
ful contribution in that direc- 
tion, but it may have been 
better to serialize it over several 
editions, duly referencing it 
with quotations from Holy 
Scripture. The reader should not 
find it too difficult to check 
the veracity of the various 
statements. He may otherwise 
be tempted to reject them out 
of hand as blasphemous slander. 
Christians, Jews, and Moham- 
medans should be induced to 
read their Bibles. Some Biblical 
descriptions are more horrifying 
in their context than in extracts. 

But such a campaign of en- 
lightenment should be conducted 
with the utmost delicacy. What 
we ourselves need most is the 
goodwill of our fellow men. 

Are Roman Catholics an evil 
lot? It is not for me to pass 
a verdict. But they certainly 
know how to gain followers, 
even in Britain. Are they toler- 
ant? Uncompromising in their 
religious outlook, yes, but pretty 
flexible in their practical ap- 
proach. The RC Church regards 
as her children all men of good 
will who are outside her fold 
‘through no fault of their own, 
sincerely believing their own 
“wrong” convictions to be true’. 
The Vatican had ordered world- 
wide prayers for their arch- 
enemy Joseph Stalin. Could we 
not apply the same tactics and 
embrace in brotherly love even 
Catholics? There may be quite 
a number of potential humanists 
in their ranks, perhaps even in 
their hierarchy! As humanists 
and humanitarians we should 
not find it too difficult to love 
mankind in all its glory and 
misery. After all, who can be 
made responsible for the ar- 
rangement of his brain mole- 
cules and the working of his 
glands? — A. Szrurc, London, 
NWI11. 


Sir—It would seem, from 
the letter by Mr T. Driver in 
your April issue, that I must 
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have expressed myself rather 
clumsily in my remarks on dog- 
matic assertions. I was not refer- 
ring to the correspondence on 
‘Definition of Humanism’, in 
which the writers were clearly 
expressing their own views. The 
objection was to a tendency to 
bolster up personal opinions by 
creating the impression that they 
were authoritative pronounce- 
ments of the humanist move- 
ment—a common device used 
by self-assertive individuals to 
impose their points of view. 
Another such device is to try to 
discredit your opponent by dis- 
torting and exaggerating his re- 
marks to an absurd degree. For 
example, to suggest he ‘advo- 
cates an ill-organized hedonistic 
rabble in place of humanism’. 

Mr Driver suggests that we 
should know exactly what we 
are talking about. Very sound 
advice which we would do well 
to heed. I quote from the Con- 
cise Oxford Dictionary: ‘Dog- 
ma, ... arrogant declaration of 
opinion.” ‘Dogmatize, deal in 
positive unsupported assertions.’ 

I quote from Mr Driver’s let- 
ter: ‘While we may be dog- 
matic at times, we can always 
back these assertions to the hilt 
with logic or scientific know- 
ledge.’ 

How does one back unsup- 
ported assertions? I remain, an 
unrepentant  anti-dogmatist— 
A. W. REID, Romiley, Cheshire. 


Critic of Dewey 


Sir.—As with most articles 
in The Humanist, I liked that 
on John Dewey. A fine man, no 
doubt, but I just could not 
understand how he could tole- 
rate two years in the pre- 
1947/8 China, and time in that 
place of poverty amid riches 
and injustice, Turkey. I think 
the answer is in my copy, just 
arrived, of the Moscow journal, 
Culture and Life. In ‘Darwin 
and the Present Day’, G. V. 
Platonov, DSc(Phil), it goes on 
to say: 

Darwinism must not be dis- 
torted. Contrary to the facts and 
historical truth, pragmatism and 
social-Darwinism lay claim to kin- 
ship with and succession to Dar- 
winism in the sphere of philosophy 


and sociology and Weismannism- 
Morganism—in the sphere of bio- 
logy J. Dewey, G. Mead, F, 
Weiner and other pragmatists 
refer to the principle of utility, 
which plays a prominent réle in 
both doctrines, as bringing Dar- 
winism and pragmatism close 
together. But this principle is by 
no means used in Darwinism. and 
pragmatism in the same _ way. 
Darwin speaks of the utility of 
the characteristics and properties 
of animals and plants in the 
struggle for existence. Dewey and 
other pragmatists make the prin- 
ciple of utility the cornerstone of 
their philosophy, including their 
theory of knowledge. They deny 
that the function of thought is to 
reflect objective reality, and re- 
duce thought to the biological of 
adaptation. Raising the principle 
of utility to the level of the abso- 
lute, pragmatists virtually follow 
not Darwin, but the utilitarianism 
of Bentham and Mill. It is there- 


fore only natural that William 
James, father of pragmatism, 
called John Stuart Mill the 


‘leader’ of pragmatism. 


Of social - Darwinists, _ it 
states: 

The same holds true of . . . they 
seek to explain various social 
phenomena in terms of the Dar- 
winian doctrine of natural selec- 
tion and the struggle for exis- 
tence. By means of these laws .. . 
they attempt to justify wars, colo- 
nialism, exploitation, the poverty 
of working people, and other 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


Replies to Box Nos should be addressed to 
‘The Humanist’, 40 Drury Lane, London, 
WC2. Rates: Personal 3d, Trade 4d, per 
word. Box Numbers |\s extra. 


LECTURES 
SOUTH PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY, 
Conway Hall, Red Lion Sq, WC1. Sun- 
days, 11 am. June 12, J. Hutton Hynd, 
‘Atheism, Agnosticism, and Religion’; 


June 19, W. E. Swinton, PhD, ‘Francis} 


Bacon: Ethics and Science’; June 26, Dr 
John Lewis, ‘The Soul of Man Under 
Socialism’. Write free copy Monthly 
Record 
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HUMANIST FRONT 


OST readers in the 
Mees Kingdom will 
have had a free copy of 
the latest Moral Rearmament 
pamphlet thrust through their 
letter-box. A correspondent in 
British Columbia tells us the 
same thing is happening in 
Canada. An enormous drive to 
spread the gospel according to 
Buchman is_ taking place 
throughout the Western world. 
The mind boggles at the thought 
of the expense. Where the 
money comes from to finance 
MRA has long given rise to 
conjecture. Presumably converts 
in the realms of Big Business 
think it is a good insurance 
policy, both in this world and 
the next. To answer the claims 
of these crusaders humanists 
must be well-informed about 
the movement. There are still 
some copies left of Geoffrey 
Williamson’s brilliant and fac- 
tual Inside Buchmanism (Watts, 
12s 6d, postage 10d). Send your 
orders to the RPA, 40 Drury 
Lane, London, WC2. 
* * * 
Humanists should miss no op- 
portunity of stating their case 
in public. Among recent letters 
which have drawn welcome at- 
tention we may mention those 
by Mr Amphlett Micklewright 
to the New Statesman and 
Family Planning, Major George 
Adcock to the Daily Telegraph, 
and Mr Jack Benjamin to the 
New York Times. The import- 
ance of getting one’s facts right 
in public controversy is obvi- 
ous, and the publications of the 
RPA are essential ammunition. 
No one who takes part in reli- 
gious controversy should miss 
Mr Archibald Robertson’s latest 
book, The Reformation (Watts, 
21s). Ignorance of Church his- 
tory is painfully evident in some 
debates. It is responsible for 
the sort of illusions Mr Robert- 
son debunks. Next month his 
book will be reviewed in The 
Humanist by Dr John Lewis. 
* * * 
The 


Tyneside Humanist 


‘Group is organizing a petition 


against apartheid which will be 
sent to the Prime Minister of 
the Union of South Africa. 
Copies of the form, with space 
for ten signatures, can be ob- 
tained from K. Morrison, 22 
Whitfield Drive, Benton, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne 12. This ex- 
tremely active group is making 
good progress. Its chairman, Mr 
F. R. Griffin, is taking a NCLC 
class on Humanism, and Mr J. 
Lewis-Sword has made a re- 
cording for North-East sound 
radio. It publishes an excellent 
duplicated bulletin, Voice of 
Reason. 

The Young Humanists, who 
meet at Conway Hall, also 
publish a lively bulletin, copies 
of which can be obtained by 
writing to the secretary, Mr 
P. R. Crellin, 19 Greenleafe 
Drive, Barkingside, __ Ilford, 
Essex. This group continues to 
grow in strength. 

* * ok 

Sometimes, alas, wrong in- 
formation creeps into The Hu- 
manist. We apologize for not 
noticing a slip of the pen in Mr 
Pat Sloan’s article on “The 
Morality of Jehovah’. It was, of 
course, Lot and not Noah who 
committed incest with his 
daughters while drunk. In the 
same issue, owing to a mis- 
reading of Mr Graves-Abayie’s 
handwriting, he is made to say 
that he .was born a Catholic. 
‘Was born’ should have read 
‘had been’. 

ok * 
reader, Mr Tom 
Fieldhouse, 524 Stanningley 
Road, Stanningley, Pudsey, 
Yorks, wonders if any readers 
who possess tape recorders 
would care to discuss human- 
ism ‘on tape’. This is a novel 
and attractive way of solving 
the difficulty of communication. 
Why not a Humanist Tape 
Circle? Anyone wishing to join 
should write either to Mr Field- 
house or the Editor of this 
journal. 

* 


A new 


* * 
Group Activities 
Southend & District Humanist 


Society, 53 Queensmere, Thunders- 
ley, Essex. Saturday, May 28, 
7.30 pm, Discussion, ‘Under what 


Conditions Could a Humanist 
Society Come About?’ 
Orpington Humanist Group. 


Sunday, June 12, Ramble to Rom- 
ney Street, Woodlands, Kemsing, 
and Otford. 


Tunbridge Wells Humanist 
Group, 3 Eden Road, Tunbridge 
Wells. Sunday, June 26, 7.30 pm, 
R. Sutton, ‘Crowther Still and 
Crowther’. 


South-East London Humanist 
Group, Lewisham Town Hall, 
Catford, SE6. Wednesday, June 
29, 7.30 pm, Group Discussion— 
‘Education’. 


Ethical Union, London Region- 
al Committee, 13 Prince of Wales 
Terrace, W8. Sunday, June 19, 
Country walk and _ conference 
session, Box Hill. Full particulars 
from Secretary. 


Leeds & District Humanist 
Group, Trades’ Council Club, 
Upper Fountaine Street (off the 
Headrow). Meetings on Sundays 
at 7 pm and Thursdays at 7.30 pm. 


RPA DEVELOPMENT 
FUND 


Donations received during April, 1960 

£5—F. R. Webb. 

£3 19s—Anon. 

£2 19s—J. D. Massie. 

£2 8s 6d—F. A. Law. 

£1 19s—N. Marmerstein. 

£1 18s 9d—C. L. St John. 

£1 15s 6d—I. R. Russell. 

£1 6s 8d—H. C. Clausen. 

£1 3s 6d—Lord Denman. 

£1 Is—Dr W. C. M. Scott; D. D. 
Molony; Dr H. A. Levon; P. Boyle; 
D. Skelly; A. Thomson. 

£1—P. M. Pfalzner 

19s——-M.. N. Callendar; K. Modelly. 

17s 11d—‘A. J. 

17s—F. R. © Bact 

16s 1d—J. Halfpenny. 

16s—W. G. Brandson. 

15s—R. W. Kemp, Senr. 

14s 6d—H. O. Mohammed. 

14s—N. Simons; D. L. Humphries. 

10s 6d—L. W. Stephens. 

10s—John Anderson; C. Thomas; M. P. 
Jaiswal; P. Ponting-Barber; J. A. 
Scudamore. 

9s—P. Dunmow; C. A. Pugh; F. Turner; 
W. Hughes; R. Mason; ‘G.W.R.’; D. W. 
Davies; D. A. Wargent. 

8s 6d—D. Swede; Mrs F. Kean. 

7s 6d—P. Blackman. 

7Is—G. Beddoes. 

6s 5d—Prof F. B. Shroyer. 

6s—R. K. Finer. 

5s 6d—Miss M. Gaskell. 

— L. Bolton; H. M. ca 

H. C. Lewis; A. A. Perc 

Pe, Piebalka; W. F. Soothe P. 

O'Higgins. 


Total to April 30, 1960 : £465 18s. 
191 





CLUES ACROSS 


Contrary to inclination 
opposing the harvest 
(7-3-5) 

The director puts years 
on me! (7) 

You should solve this 
one at least! (7) 
Substitute (6) 

Gives back repose to 
metals (8) 

5 Gay’s sin might have 
been verbosity (7) 
Lenses made of stone? 
(7) 

Lacuna (3) 

Dukedom in the cavalry 
(3) 

Comfort, you donkey, 
you're getting older! (7) 
Author understood by us 


(7) 

Study, stupid, to compress 
(8) 

Oh sire, provide 
underclothes! (6) 

He trafficked on the 
Rialto (7) 

Cheap jewel (7) 


2 Swedish king might 


2 Frank to err at a painter? 
(7) 





Drury 


received later than Friday, 


THE HUMANIST PRIZE CROSSWORD _ 


The sender of the first correct solution to be 
opened will receive a prize of a book tokeg, 
value one guinea. The second and third corregt 
solutions opened will be awarded book tokens fo 


the value of half a guinea each. Entries sho 
be addressed to ‘The Humanist Crossword ’, 
Lane, London, WC2, and must 
June 19 





CLUES DOWN 
1 ’Ardly ’urtful; like Venus! 
(7) 


Mercy! cried the broody 
hen ( 

Was Florence’s sleep 
disturbed? (11) 

Sweet and sour (4) 

He advocates a hair of 
the dog that bit you 410) 

A spirited trap (3) 

When red he’s lepidop- 
terous (7) 

Née Miss Be-done-by-as- 

you-did (7) 

His stock is only fit for 
burning (11) 

Son's praise oddly 

censorious (10) 

This joke might leave 

you speechless (3) 

She grew up with Topsy 
3 


G) 
Out of date (7) 
26 in the kitchen (7) 


Increase term of imprison- 
ment (7) 


4 














shelter the chant (7-3-5) 


Portray bitingly (4) 
(3) 




















HUMANIST 
GROUPS 


and Names of Secretaries 


ABERDEEN.—Tom Fyfe, 176 Garthdee 
Rd, Aberdeen. 

BASILDON (and BASILDON YOUNG 
HUMANISTS).—A. Sykes, 19 Theydon 
Crescent, Basildon, Essex. 


BIRMINGHAM.—Colin Campbell, 217 
Walmley Rd, Sutton Coldfield. 
BRIGHTON & HOVE.—Miss Carew, 97 
Valley Drive, Brighton 5. 
CARDIFF.—W. T. Morgan, 11 Heath 
St, Cardiff. 

CHISWICK.—H. Penfold, 22 Standish 
Rd, W6. 

COVENTRY.—Mrs Brockway, 76 Monks- 
wood Crescent, Bell Green, Coventry. 
DUNDEE.—Geo. A. Combe, Roseneath, 
Wormit, Fife. 

EAST SURREY.—W. Edwardes, 5 Rus- 
sell Hill, Purley. 

EDINBURGH.—Mrs _B. M. Walsh, 
‘Flowerfield’, Loanhead, Midlothian. 
GLASGOW.—Miss J. McBride, 4 Land- 
ressy St, Glasgow, S.E. 
HARLOW.—Charles W. Marshall, 28 
Waterhouse Moor, Harlow, Essex. 
HARROW.—H. Young, 22 Malpas Ave, 
Pinner, Middx. Meetings at the West 
House, West End Lane, Pinner. 


LEEDS & DISTRICT.—R. Deans, 17 
Midland Rd, Leeds 6. 

LONDON, SE.—C. H. Tedman, 147 
Randlesdown Rd, SE6. 

LONDON, SW.—B. Martin, Mulberry 
Lodge, Barnes Common, SW13. 
MAIDSTONE.—Mrs Mary Baker, 22 
Harple Lane, Detling, Maidstone. 
MANCHESTER.—Arthur Lowe, 5 Gar- 
brook Avenue, Manchester 9. 

NORTH STAFFS.—J. W. Hawthorne, 1 
Fairbank Avenue, Oakhill, Stoke-on-Trent. 
ORPINGTON. —J. A. Hutcheon, 9 
Oregon Square, Orpington, Kent. 
SLOUGH.—J. Radford, Green Ginger 
Hollow, Rogers Lane, Stoke Poges. 
SOUTHEND-ON-SEA.—H. Feuchtwanger, 
12 Cedar Rd, Thundersley, Essex. 
SUTTON.—Mrs M. Mepham, 29 Fair- 
view Rd, Sutton, Surrey (VIG 8796). 
TEES-SIDE.—Mrs D. Goundry, 5 Sidlaw 
Rd, Billingham-on-Tees, Co Durham. 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS.—Leslie Johnson, 
Frog Cottage, Murray Rd, Tunbridge Wells. 
TYNESIDE.—J. Lewis-Sword, 90 Labur- 
num Avenue, Wallsend, Northumberland. 


BRITA ESPERANTO-HUMANISTARO. 
—G. Dickinson, 21 Gribble Rd, Liver- 
pool 10. 

GLASGOW HUMANIST FELLOWSHIP. 
—T. Bauchop, 37 Bank St, Glasgow, W2. 
HAMPSTEAD HUMANIST SOCIETY. 
—G. Elkan, 42a Westhere Rd, London, 
NW2. 


MERSEYSIDE RATIONALIST DISCUS 
SION GROUP.—F. Jefferies, 18 Masse 
Park, Wallasey, Cheshire. 


RATIONALIST ASSOCIATION 0 
SOUTH AFRICA, P.O. Box 11221, 
Johannesburg. 


YOUNG HUMANISTS.—P. R. Crellin: 
Conway Hall, Red Lion Square, WCL 
Meetings every Monday at 7.30 pm. 








MAY SOLUTION 





The three winners were 
E. H. Morris, St Albans 
Miss P. J. Eatock, London, N12 
S. Horrocks, Bolton 
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